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To my mother and father 
who 

lived in simple touch 
with God 


FOREWORD 


T HIS book is written in response to the request of a num¬ 
ber of earnest Christians, including Sunday school super¬ 
intendents, teachers, and parents, who expressed an interest 
in a book for lay leaders—a kind of primer or practical guide¬ 
book on worship in the church school. 

In personal conferences with many of these men, women, 
and older young people, and in studying Christian worship 
with others, one impression seems clear. It is this: as persons 
understand the purpose and meaning of worship, they seek 
simpler and better ways of helping themselves and others to 
worship God. 

The concrete illustrations used throughout the book are 
not imaginary. They have come from many of the capable, 
keen-minded lay leaders who are seeking genuineness and 
reality in worship. 

There is an expression, “I am a part of all that I have met.” 
If, unknowingly, I have borrowed the words of some of the 
books on worship which I have studied through the years— 
or the words of you who read this book—I make humble 
acknowledgment. 

To the students in leadership classes, to the young people 
in leadership conferences, to Dr. Patrick H. Carmichael, who 
first suggested the writing of this book, to Dr. John L. Fairly, 
Dr. Edward D. Grant, and other members of tiie Educational 
Staff of the Board of Christian Education who have read the 
manuscript and offered constructive criticism, to Miss Mary 
Virginia Robinson, who showed insight and skill in editing 
the manuscript, and to the many friends whose thoughtful 
questions have caused me to study worship, I am deeply 
indebted. 


—O. Mcl. 
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I 


THE PURPOSE OF WORSHIP 


“At the heart of worship lies a fundamental human need — 
the need of God.” — Powell. 


UR deepest need in life is to know God and to respond 



worthily to His love. This response of the human heart 


to God, the Eternal, is worship. And it is this experience that 
the church and the church school seek to bring about in the 
hearts of little children, young people, and adults. 

In recent years there has been increasing interest in wor¬ 
ship, expressed in many and varied ways. For example, not 
long ago we in the Leadership Department received an inter¬ 
esting letter with this specific request: “We want some wor¬ 
ship programs. Can you send them to us or tell us where we 
can find them? We will pay.” Postscript: “The group of us 
who know little are a very large group. We need practical 
help—something very simple.” 

Similar and oft-recurring requests remind us of other signs 
of interest in and concern about worship on the part of many 
thoughtful men, women, and older young people of the 
church. But the interest in, and concern about, worship in 
the church school is a reflection of a wider interest of Protes¬ 
tant Churches in worship. The international conferences of 
recent years, especially the Madras Conference of 1938, reveal 
a renewed interest in the approach to God through worship. 

Other Signs of Interest in Worship 

Here and there groups of teachers and leaders of the church 
care enough to turn aside and study worship. Interested par¬ 
ents and grandparents are asking how to teach a child to pray 
and how to have some form of worship in the home. Many 
young people are being asked to lead worship services in their 
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church, in summer conferences, in young people’s rallies, and 
on college campuses. Some feel that too little guidance is 
given them before they lead. 

In seventeen area conferences of Sunday school superin¬ 
tendents, the one common question asked in each conference 
had to do with worship. A number of the superintendents 
registered little satisfaction in leading their opening exercise 
or so-called worship service. Little or no help had been given 
them as they picked up this responsibility. It was as though 
they were expected to know magically how to lead young and 
old into the presence of God. One of the men had been to a 
summer conference. He had sensed a difference in the brief 
worship service at conference from his usual opening period 
on Sunday morning. He felt inadequate to plan a worship 
service. He said so plainly. 

Here and there thoughtful persons question the wisdom of 
calling an opening exercise a worship service if all that goes 
on is a hit or miss program that has little or no meaning for 
the majority of those who attend. 

A director of Christian education in a large city church 
reported an opening assembly of from twenty to thirty min¬ 
utes for a worship program. In the adult classes there was a 
devotional leader who attempted to have another short devo¬ 
tional before the lesson. After the two periods of worship, 
little time was left for Bible study before the morning wor¬ 
ship at the regular church service. 

It is not surprising that some ministers are questioning the 
seeming overemphasis on worship in the church school. Is 
the purpose of worship in both church and church school the 
same? If so, why have both? Or why cannot one service more 
definitely supplement the other? 

Back of these varied and oft-repeated questions, we sense a 
deep concern and a definite need—the need to make clear the 
purpose of worship in the church school, and then to find 
better ways of accomplishing our purpose. To this end, let us 
look first at two statements of the purpose of worship. 

The Purpose of Worship 

A minister summarized the purpose of worship in this way: 
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1. To make God real—as real as a mother is to her child. 

2. To help persons feel strongly enough to DO what is 
right—not just to KNOW what is right. 

3. To inspire action. 

4. To bring peace to the heart—restoring peace and unity 
of spirit where it is lost, or creating it where it has never 
existed. 1 

In a workers’ conference a group of leaders once expressed 
the purpose of church school worship in this way: 

1. To help satisfy man’s yearning for God. 

2. To help children, young people, and adults become sensi¬ 
tive to God’s nearness, His holiness, His unfailing good¬ 
ness, His forgiving love, His will and purpose for men 
and nations. 

3. To become aware of God’s presence as a reality in human 
experience. 

4. To provide opportunities for worship for the three-, 
four-, and five-year-old child who seldom comes to church 
or who understands little of the service when he does 
come. 

5. To provide the content of worship at the level of the 
worshiper’s understanding. 

6. To help the older child, the young person, and the adult 
understand better how to worship and how to participate 
in church worship. 

7. To lift the study of the lesson to a definitely religious 
level. 

8. To offer to all a chance to express praise and adoration 
worthily. 

Both of the above statements are essentially the same. This 
is as it should be. For the church school is the church at work 
teaching its children, young people, and adults through wor¬ 
ship and study to know God. Let us think realistically of what 
goes on in the church school and of the persons who come. 
Let us visualize it this way. It is Sunday morning. The church 
school doors are open wide. Persons—young and old—are 
coming in. 
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Who Arc These Worshipers Who Come? 

What are these persons like? This much we know: each 
person is somewhat different in personality, in taste, and in 
temperament. And yet, there are certain inner struggles that 
go on in persons of all ages. 

That youngest child who comes to Sunday church school 
is often a rugged individualist. He wants his way or her way. 
He may be timid and afraid of doing things with those who 
are strange to him, while the child sitting next to him may be 
so aggressive that he finds it hard to wait his turn to talk. He 
will tell you about his new shoes—if you forget to notice 
them. At moments, wonder is on the faces of both children, 
and both need someone who makes them feel safe and secure. 

Even the very young children surprise you with their 
insight. Recently a man traveling on a train watched a little 
girl across the aisle from him. He finally coaxed her to come 
over and talk to him. “How old are you?” he asked. “Guess,” 
she said. He said, “You must be four years old.” “No,” she 
said, “I am five.” “But,” he said, “you are not big enough to 
be five.” “I was only five yesterday,” she answered. He tried 
again. “I guess you are going to see your grandmother.” 
‘Yes,” she said. “Well, I know she loves you very much, 
doesn’t she?” “She does when she first sees me,” the little girl 
answered. 

Later as the children start to day school, they have a world 
of new experiences opening up to them. They begin to feel 
important because they can do so many things. In time and 
unconsciously they experience the satisfaction of learning to 
do things together. 

As the children grow older, their oft-repeated question, 
“Why?” takes on new significance, for they begin to know 
whether the answers they get make sense. Later, as adolescents, 
they do not even ask their questions aloud unless they know 
an understanding person who will let them think out loud 
and air their views. 

If they are normal, natural, and fun-loving young persons 
much of their interest centers in themselves—their clothes, 
their struggle for popularity, and their love affairs. Some say 
nothing of all this. Others are like the girl of seventeen whose 
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mother and father gave her a trip abroad and who wrote in 
her diary these words: 


“June 17th. 
June 18th . 
June 19 th . 
June 23rd. 

June 24th. 


I met the Captain. 

The Captain asked me to sit at his table. 

The Captain gave me a box of candy. 

The Captain said if I didn’t kiss him, he 
would sink the ship. 

I saved two thousand lives.” 


As we work with these older boys and girls, we remember 
that they will fall in love with the man Christ Jesus if once 
they see Him and find out what He was like and what He 
did for them while He was on earth. 

The search for new experiences, new ventures, for value 
and meaning in life, goes on and on and on through adult¬ 
hood. One determines his philosophy of life whether he calls 
it by that name or not. 

Toward middle age there may come experiences of disap¬ 
pointment, of failure to adjust to inevitable circumstances, or 
to measure up to one’s convictions and ideals. Or there may 
come success in many and varied ways. For the inner struggle 
goes on as surely with adults as with children and young per¬ 
sons. The middle-aged person holding on to youth and youth 
ways is but another evidence of the struggle. And who of us 
watching an elderly person live with pain has not sensed his 
struggle to endure—even to the end of life. 2 

Added to these stages of inner struggle, there is the high 
tension of life in our day and generation, the inner restless¬ 
ness, the bewildering chaos and confusion, the fears that pos¬ 
sess the heart, the conflicting loyalties, the breakdown of once- 
accepted standards of right and wrong, and the insecurity of 
life itself with the release of atomic energy. As we think of it 
all, we become very sure that persons need God—the Being 
outside of themselves with whom they may have a sense of 
oneness, the Being who will be the companion of their souls. 


But What Is God Like? 

This profound question has concerned thoughtful men 
through the centuries. With our limited and finite minds, it 
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is difficult to say what God is like. And yet, there is in exist¬ 
ence a past record of God’s revelation of Himself—His pur¬ 
pose, His plan, and His will for men and nations and the 
response He desires from men. The Bible, containing this 
record, more than any other one book will throw light on how 
man made in the image of God can learn to live in fellow¬ 
ship with Him and to respond worthily to His love. 

The inspired writers of this book did not argue the exist¬ 
ence of God. They assumed that God is. They wrote of 
Jehovah or the Lord as the Supreme Being who brought the 
universe into being, and who blessed it with His presence. The 
wonder of the sunrise, the marvel of the night sky, were silent 
reminders of God, the Creator. 

Graphic word pictures describe the character of God. He 
is holy, righteous, transcendent. He is both ruler and king. 
He is the Eternal God. He keeps His promises to His people. 
His thoughts are not man’s thoughts. His ways are not man’s 
ways. He is merciful and gracious, long-suffering and abun¬ 
dant in goodness and truth, keeping mercy for thousands, for¬ 
giving iniquity, transgression, and sin. 

And yet God—as great as He is and as good—is approach¬ 
able. In the Old Testament record, we find concrete examples 
of men who became “sensitive to the existence of a Supreme 
Being, to the Presence of One who was unseen, and yet near 
in the everyday experiences of life.” Enoch, we read, walked 
with God. Abraham, leaving the security of his home, does 
not feel he journeys alone. God has made a promise to him. 
God will keep His promise. Jacob, fleeing from home alone, 
fearful, weary, distressed in mind, sleeps on the roadside. He 
dreams and suddenly he becomes aware of the presence of 
another. He feels he is no longer alone. God is in the place 
where he is—“Surely the Lord is in this place; and I knew it 
not.” Joseph, through suffering, becomes aware of a higher 
power who has guided him through the years. God is back 
of a plan for his life. 

But God is inescapable, too. A Hebrew poet expressed it 
this way: 

Whither shall I go from thy spirit? 

Or whither shall I flee from thy presence? 
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If I ascend up into heaven, thou art there: 

If I make my bed in hell, behold, thou art there. 

If I take the wings of the morning, 

And dwell in the uttermost parts of the sea; 

Even there shall thy hand lead me, 

And thy right hand shall hold me. 

If I say, Surely the darkness shall cover me; 

Even the night shall be light about me. 

Yea, the darkness hideth not from thee; 

But the night shineth as the day: 

The darkness and the light are both alike to thee. 

—Psalm 139:7-12. 

In this early record, we read that men call upon God, say 
a prayer, build an altar. The place of worship is a symbol of 
God’s nearness and abiding presence. “Let them make me a 
sanctuary, that I may dwell among them.” (Exodus 25:8.) 3 
Even though this sanctuary is only a movable tent, there is 
exquisite beauty in line, color, material. There is a lace of 
blue, a mercy seat of pure gold, a table of shittim wood over¬ 
laid with gold, curtains of fine, twisted linen—blue, purple, 
and scarlet—and garments for the priest embroidered with 
rare jewels. 

There is a Holy Place where the people may enter, and a 
Most Holy Place where only the high priest enters once a year 
to confess the sins of the people. Gifts are to be brought by 
the people. When all is completed according to plan, a cloud 
covers the tent, and the glory of the Lord fills the Tabernacle. 
There is one recurring expression, “Holiness unto the Lord.” 
The writer thus makes clear that worship must symbolize the 
worthship of a Holy God. 

One of the most vivid word pictures of God comes from the 
Hebrew prophets. These men were sensitive to God’s way of 
dealing with men as individuals, as members of a community, 
and as members of a nation. As they watched the Jewish 
nation take on the ways and practices of the non-Jewish or 
pagan people around them, the prophets said in effect: God 
is not like you think He is. He is a God of love and mercy, 
but He is righteous too. He is incompatible with wrongdoing, 
with injustice in any form, with sin. Even though you go 
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through the form of worshiping Him, you cannot know His 
presence if you lie, steal, and cheat, and forsake not your 
evil ways. 

But perhaps we can understand best what God is like when 
we remember what Jesus was like when He lived His life on 
earth. One day He said this: “He that hath seen me hath seen 
the Father. It is not difficult to know what Jesus was like. We 
have the written record of how He lived His life on earth, 
how He treated people, how He understood their deep desires, 
and how He dealt with persons graciously, yet with great 
severity. But it is through His suffering, His death, and His 
resurrection that we understand best what God is like. Isaiah 
foretold His suffering in these words: 

He is despised and rejected of men; a man of sorrows, 
and acquainted with grief: and we hid as it were our faces 
from him; he was despised, and we esteemed him not. 

Surely he hath borne our griefs, and carried our sorrows: 
yet we did esteem him stricken, smitten of God, and 
afflicted. 

But he was wounded for our transgressions, he was 
bruised for our iniquities: the chastisement of our peace 
was upon him; and with his stripes we are healed. 

All we like sheep have gone astray; we have turned every 
one to his own way; and the Lord hath laid on him the 
iniquity of us all. 

—Isaiah 53:3-6. 

Mark tells the story of His actual suffering in this way: 

And one ran and filled a spunge full of vinegar, and put 
it on a reed, and gave him to drink, saying, Let alone; let 
us see whether Elias will come to take him down. 

And Jesus cried with a loud voice, and gave up the ghost. 

And the veil of the temple was rent in twain from the top 
to the bottom. 

And when the centurion, which stood over against him, 
saw that he so cried out, and gave up the ghost, he said, 
Truly this man was the Son of God. 


—Mark 15:36-39. 
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Through Jesus Christ, we have a personal approach to God. 
Through Him, we can know God and learn to live in fellow¬ 
ship with Him. Now, to help a person or a group of persons 
become aware of God, sense His nearness, respond to His love, 
and learn to live in simple touch with Him, is a high and holy 
purpose. This is the purpose of Christian worship. Church 
and church school help bring about this experience. Both set 
up conditions where the experience of worship may take 
place. 

Strange as it may seem, two opposite experiences sometimes 
come to us as we become increasingly aware of God in human 
experience. We are comforted because God is. He is our only 
complete security. He is the companion of our souls—unseen, 
yet near. With the realization of God’s goodness and mercy, 
there come joy and gladness, comfort and peace in the heart. 
There is a sense of forgiveness through Jesus Christ. There 
may come renewed strength and courage to face life realisti¬ 
cally. We feel God is not apart from our problems and per¬ 
plexities, but that He is in them. 

But the worshiper is disturbed, too, for we find that we are 
not like God in our way of thinking, feeling, and acting. As 
God speaks to us through the Holy Spirit, who takes the things 
of God and reveals them unto us, we become increasingly 
aware of the holiness and righteousness of God. There comes 
an understanding of right and wrong, of guilt and sin, of a 
way of life that demands a right relationship to God and to 
one’s fellow men, and a commitment of one’s self to co-operate 
with God in carrying out His will and purpose for the world. 

The pages that follow point a direction for those who find 
themselves at one with the high and holy purpose of helping 
children, young people, and adults find reality in worship. 
Later in this study, we shall think of how to help persons 
worship God, how to set up conditions when worship may 
came to pass, and how we ourselves may learn to live in simple 
touch with God and worship Him aright. 

Some Significant Statements 

God is not like a human being. And yet we say He is a 
personal God. When we say He is personal, we mean that 
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“He claims our loyal devotion as no sub-personal being could 
do, and that under right conditions we can commune with 
Him ‘as a man speaks with his friend.’ God is not so different 
from us that He is wholly beyond our apprehension and not 
so remote that He cannot reveal Himself to our minds.” 4 

‘‘Worship and religion in general move about one great 
center, the need which man feels for the help and companion¬ 
ship of some Being higher than himself and higher even than 
any of his human kind.” 5 

‘‘Man’s chief end is to glorify God, and to enjoy Him for¬ 
ever.” 6 

“In adoration we enjoy God. We ask nothing except to be 
near Him. We want nothing except that we would like to 
give Him all. Out of this kind of prayer comes the cry ‘Holy! 
Holy! Holy!’ ” 7 

‘‘Man’s soul came from God and it pleads for renewed and 
frequent contacts with Him.” 

‘‘Man is incurably and hopelessly religious. There is some¬ 
thing in his nature that leads him to build an altar and say a 
prayer. There is something that leads him to look beyond the 
bread on his table and the clothes on his back, and long for 
fellowship with the unseen, and cry out for help from on 
high, and beg for pardon from the Holy One. We are in the 
habit of explaining this by saying that, while man has a body, 
he is a soul, a soul made in the likeness of his Maker and 
yearning for communion with God.” 8 

As the hart panteth after the water brooks, 

So panteth my soul after thee, O God. 

My soul thirsteth for God, for the living God: 

When shall I come and appear before God? 

—Psalm 42:1-2. 


Try This Plan 

To help you remember that worship is a personal experi¬ 
ence, jot down in your notebook these words: 


a person / a personal God 
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Think of each of the persons in your group. List some of 
the experiences they are having that indicate their need of 
God. Think of God, the Eternal—man’s only complete 
security. Reread the purpose of worship as stated by the 
minister and the teachers. Are the statements clear and ade¬ 
quate? Write out your own statement of the purpose of 
worship. 

You and I who own a copy of the Bible possess the most 
authoritative book in existence on Christian worship. Reread 
some of the concrete examples that reveal God as seeking 
companionship with man. Reread some of the Psalms that 
express the response of the human heart to God. Note par¬ 
ticularly Psalms 15, 51, 32, 42, 95, 96, 100, 103, 139, 148. 

From time to time as you read the Gospels think on Jesus’ 
words, “God is a Spirit: and they that worship him must 
worship him in spirit and in truth.” 

Reread Isaiah’s experience of worship in the Temple 
(Isaiah 6:l-9a) as he describes it in vivid, poetic language. 
Note how he describes the circumstances—the earthly King 
Uzziah is dead, but God is alive—“high and lifted up,” holy 
and transcendent, yet willing to forgive sin—the sin of Isaiah, 
and of his community and nation. Humbled by the thought 
of God’s mercy, the young prophet Isaiah commits himself 
to the work needing to be done. It is as though “he sees his 
common world with new eyes, and goes back to it with new 
power and commitment.” 

It is not by chance that vision, humility, vitality, illumina¬ 
tion, and enlistment are commonly recognized as basic ele¬ 
ments in every revolutionary experience of worship. 


II 


IN SEARCH OF GENUINENESS 


“Ideas are like dynamite; they have life in them—or death ” 


— Slattery . 


E have noted that there are signs of interest in and 



VV concern about Christian worship. But there is more 
than interest and concern. There is improvement in the 
genuineness of worship in the church school. This improve¬ 
ment is in no sense spectacular or phenomenal. It has not 
come about overnight, but rather over a long period of years 
as thoughtful leaders have begun to understand the meaning 
and the nature of Christian worship. There have been three 
distinct steps toward genuineness and simplicity in worship 
resulting in definite changes in the church school. Let us con¬ 
sider these changes that have come about so gradually. 

Some years ago, many church schools had an opening exer¬ 
cise for all who came; young and old met together. We took 
for granted that all who came would enter into the service. 
We thought whoever led the group would know what to say 
and how to say it. But strange things happened. Sometimes 
men stood outside and talked until the opening was over. 
Some of the people who came in sat near the front. Others 
sat in the back. The superintendent often felt far from the 
group. It seemed hard to get any interest or enthusiasm. The 
little children did not understand what was going on. And 
often they walked around when they could slip away from 
their mothers. People came in late thinking that it made little 
difference if they missed the first hymn. It would be sung 
again another Sunday. The singing did not start, anyway, 
until a sufficient number of people came. Often the hymns 
were selected after arrival, or when the person who was to 
play agreed to the choice. Sometimes favorite hymns were 
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called for. This was difficult and embarrassing for the person 
playing, unless he or she had unusual ability. Many who came 
liked the idea of meeting together, but some expressed disap¬ 
pointment when there was so much of sameness every Sunday. 
Here and there persons began to take thought about the open¬ 
ing exercise and to make certain changes. 

A Step in Understanding 

A first step in understanding resulted in the finding of a 
place for the very small children—behind the organ or piano, 
or in a corner of the room where a screen could be used. 
Men would sometimes build a room for the children, or a 
“hut” for additional space. Later men began to see the reason 
for providing for older children and young people as well as 
for the very small child. Additional rooms were built. Some¬ 
times an educational or church school building was erected 
which provided needed space and necessary equipment. 

About this time, a number of outstanding laymen accepted 
positions as church school superintendents. Many of these 
men were exceptionally good leaders. They were God-fearing. 
Some of them were so gracious, so friendly, so interested in 
people and so understanding in dealing with people, that 
whatever requests they made, groups responded favorably. 

In one community, the superintendent was so popular that 
people would hurry to the opening exercise to be on time. 
They knew he would not scold them if they were late, but he 
would be there early waiting for them. They knew also that 
he had something of interest for all who would come. But the 
majority of the people were not so fortunate in their leader. 
Sameness in the programs, and dullness, seemed to character¬ 
ize many of the services. And so further changes came about. 

A Second Step in Understanding 

About this time, we began to hear frequently the words 
“worship’' and “worship program.” Teachers of young chil¬ 
dren were not concerned about a worship program as such, 
for there would be opportunities for moments of worship 
during the session. But young people and adults were asked 
to lead worship in their group. The words “model worship 
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programs” were heard, as though there were any model way 
of leading people into the presence of God. Books of worship 
programs came from the press. Some denominational and 
interdenominational agencies printed worship programs based 
on some of the fundamental Christian attitudes such as rever¬ 
ence, gratitude, faith, loyalty, and good will. 

In the main, these programs followed the same plan or 
“pattern.” There was a call to worship sung or read, some 
Scripture, a brief talk or an apt story, a poem, an offering 
response, or perhaps an interpretation of a picture. The pro¬ 
grams were planned as a guide only. Often, however, they 
were followed exactly as printed even though the hymns sug¬ 
gested were not known or liked by the group. The program 
was one “put on.” It was sometimes a thing apart from the 
life of the group. In some cases, a teacher or leader helped a 
young person to see how he could get just one thought clearly 
before the group. But even so, it was hard to use someone 
else’s words and thoughts. But in spite of difficulties, worship 
programs became longer and somewhat more elaborate. Often 
twenty to thirty minutes were taken up with a worship service, 
even though there was one to follow in the regular church 
service. Talks in the nature of a sermon or a challenge were 
made frequently. Often the talks were interesting. At other 
times they were trite. To offset an overemphasis on much 
talking, services of another kind were used. 

These services were planned for quiet and meditation. A 
picture might be used but little said about it. The hymns and 
Scripture would suggest the thought of the picture. There 
were moments of silence for prayer. Many of the young 
people who had been “exhorted” too often found this type of 
worship more real to them. Others felt that the services were 
strange, mystical, and too quiet for people of action like aver¬ 
age Americans. Strange things happened. Some who liked the 
use of pictures, candles, and symbols began to overemphasize 
this type of service. This mistake was lamented but not easily 
corrected. 

But a still stranger thing happened. Some adult groups 
began to use the worship programs planned for young people. 
This was not easily done, for many adults did not want to 
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lead. They were unaccustomed to speaking in public. They 
did not want to make a talk or preach a sermon. But even so, 
worship services or devotionals became increasingly popular. 
Meetings began with a worship service even though the whole 
program was to be devotional in tone. 

There were definite gains in services of this kind when 
thoughtful preparation was made by the leader. And yet, 
many persons knew we must find simpler and better ways to 
help people worship God. And a next step in understanding 
came about. 

A Third Step in Understanding 

Here and there a leader of young people would help her 
group get a sense of purpose in planning. A group of young 
people from local churches went to a summer conference. Six 
of them volunteered to serve on a worship committee. The 
young woman helping them plan started them thinking of 
those who would be worshiping together—two hundred 
young people with about forty adult leaders from the South, 
from little churches, large ones, rural, city areas. Some of the 
young people would be simple in their tastes, some sophisti¬ 
cated. The group would not be one in a fellowship. And yet, 
they were “elected” persons of a church group. They believed 
in the same Lord. The worship committee faced such ques¬ 
tions as these: 

How could the brief morning worship set a tone of spiritual 
reality for the conference? How could the group become 
persons listening to the will of God—not only for the short 
period of fifteen minutes but throughout the days together? 

Out of these searching questions the following service came 
about: 

8:20 a.m. A recording of Sibelius' “Finlandia” was being played 
as some of the young people who had come early prayed 
silently. 

8:30 a.m. The leader began: 

From the East we come, and from the West .... from the 
mountains, from the plains, and by the sea .... from the 
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cities and from the country .... from small, struggling 
groups and from large church fellowships .... 

From the East we come, and from the West .... out of our 
many needs we come into this silence where God is. 

In the silence which followed, the pianist played ‘‘Dear Lord and 
Father of Mankind/’ 

Leader read: 

“In Christ there is no East or West, 

In Him no South or North; 

But one great fellowship of love 
Throughout the whole wide earth.” 

The entire group sang this stanza. 

Leader: Symbolizing our oneness in Christ, shall we take the hand 
of the person next to us, and if no one is next to you or you 
are at the end of a row, will you stretch out your hand any¬ 
way? Sometimes that is all we can do in the world in which 
we are living today—just stretch out our hand in the dark¬ 
ness. 

Prayer and meditation. 

Shall we thank God for the kind of fellowship we can have 
even though we have never been together before? 

Shall we ask God to help us to realize the binding power of 
the Man on the Cross? 

May our fellowship here together be deepened in our will¬ 
ingness to be listening persons to the will of God. 

As a part of the meditation, the leader read: 

“In Christ now meet both East and West, 

In Him meet South and North; 

All Christly souls are one in Him 
Throughout the whole wide earth.” 

Leader: We’re now united—but united for what? A whole day is 
before us ... . what the past has seen of us shouldn’t hinder 
.... we’re on the verge of a new day and a new week full 
of unexplored possibilities .... we’re on the verge of a con¬ 
ference which has never been lived in before. Will our week 
together make any difference to people in the East and in the 
West? .... In the mountains? .... In the plains?^ .... 
And by the sea? . . . 
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Will it make any difference to the people in the cities and 
in the country? .... In small struggling groups and in 
large church fellowships? 

Just what are we here for? 

Dear Lord, we pray that Thy heavenly guidance may lead 
us through this week that we may truly learn to build with 
Thee. Amen. 

8:55 a.m. Pianist played as a postlude, “We Would Be Build¬ 
ing.” i 

An adult class, studying through the Bible on Sundays, 
decided that the church service was their worship service. 
They began with a prayer, or a prayer-hymn. But they felt 
they needed no class worship service as such. They had a defi¬ 
nite purpose and plan. They were not just omitting worship 
but rather were pointing to the church service as one planned 
primarily for adults. 

Another adult class has a brief worship service of ten min¬ 
utes. They sing or read the words of the hymns to be used in 
the church service. The offering is taken. Announcements are 
made. A prayer precedes the lesson. 

One Sunday they used the following program to remind 
the class of the church celebration of the Lord’s Supper: 

Hymn: “Fairest Lord Jesus, ruler of all nature, 

O Thou of God and man the Son, 

Thee will I cherish, Thee will I honor. 

Thou, my soul’s Glory, Joy, and Crown.” 

Leader: “Three crosses rose on Calvary against the iron sky, 

Each with its living burden, each with its human cry, 
And all the ages watched there, and there were you 
and I. 

“One bore the God incarnate, reviled by man’s dis¬ 
dain. 

Who through the woe He suffered for our eternal 
gain. 

With joy of infinite loving assuaged His infinite 
pain.” 2 

Scripture: The Song of the Suffering Servant. Isaiah 53:3-6. 
The Crucifixion. Mark 15:33-39. 
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Hymns: “There Is a Green Hill Far Away.” 

“When I Survey the Wondrous Cross/’ 

Directed Prayer: In the silence of our hearts— 

Let us thank God for: 

His wondrous love in sending Jesus Christ into the world. 
Let us ask God to help us: 

Understand the meaning of the Love which was poured 
out for the world. 

To be worthy of the name we bear as Christ’s followers. 
Let us seek forgiveness: 

For the thoughtless and careless way in which we have 
so often regarded the symbol of the cross. 

Help us, O God, this day to enter into sympathetic under¬ 
standing of the full meaning of the supreme sacrifice 
which was made that we might have eternal life. 

Grant us, O God, peace in the heart because we know that 
even now Jesus lives. 

Help us to remember His word—“I, if I be lifted up . . . 
will draw all men unto me.” 

Closing Prayer (sung): 

“I bind my heart this tide 
To the Galilean’s side, 

To the wounds of Calvary, 

To the Christ who died for me. 

I bind my soul this day 
To the brother far away, 

And the brother near at hand, 

In this town, and in this land.” 3 

A Next Step in Understanding 

This will come about when the minister, the church school 
superintendent, the teachers, and the parents of the church 
care deeply enough to plan together the church’s program of 
worship for young and old. A beginning might be made with 
the minister preaching a sermon interpreting the meaning of 
Christian worship to the congregation. The church service 
might be explained, for some who are faithful attendants at 
church have never quite understood the service. 
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Next the church school staff might face realistically some 
of the hindrances to worship in the church school. Recently 
one group listed the following: 

1. '‘Late arrivals—both teachers and pupils.” 

2. “Lack of preparation on the part of leaders—resulting 

in haphazard planning or no planning at all; monot¬ 
onous, uninteresting programs; practically the same 

hymns and same order of service every Sunday.” 

3. “An unattractive room.” 

4. “Ages too varied—old and young together in one room.” 

5. “Lack of co-operation—so few willing to lead or to 

take part.” 

6. “Lack of understanding of the meaning of true wor¬ 

ship.” 

7. “Laziness—lethargy. It costs something to worship a 

God who is holy.” 

8. “Wrong attitudes. Often people do not find God be¬ 

cause they do not look for Him.” 

9. “Programs too long—too much like church services— 

too many talks and sermonettes.” 

10. “Unnecessary noise and interruptions—trivial cjuestions 

from the outside.” 

11. “The singing is poor—no seeming enjoyment in it.” 

“The music is cheap.” 

“Piano needs tuning.” 

12. “The rut we get into because we sometimes are unwill¬ 

ing to change our way of doing.” 

13. “The paucity of worship. We have so little worship in 

our lives to express.” 

The minister, however, expressed as the hindrance to wor¬ 
ship the lack of belief in a personal God by modern multi¬ 
tudes who do not enter the church. The skepticism that is 
blighting faith in our day, he said, is in the main of two 
kinds—one, unbelief arising out of the theory put forth by 
science and psychology when religion is termed only “wishful 
thinking” and therefore not a thing to command the respect 
of intelligent men; two, the practical atheism of our age—a 
whole world living by false standards—resulting in moral 
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chaos, the loss of reverence for sacred things, a loss of belief 
in an existence hereafter, and a “no” to the mercy of God in 
Christ the Saviour. 4 

As a next step in understanding, the church school might 
keep open house on certain Sundays, inviting the parents to 
visit the children’s groups and to worship with them. 

As a further step in understanding, church school teachers 
and officers might invite parents of the church to join them 
in their workers’ conference or teachers’ meeting. The pro¬ 
gram ought to include a clear statement of the purpose of 
worship and of how the home, the church school, and the 
church can help accomplish that purpose. Perhaps encourage¬ 
ments and discouragements in the work of church school 
might be talked over frankly. Perhaps together the group 
could decide on some passages of Scripture and some hymns 
that might be learned in the home and church school, and 
used frequently in the worship of the church service. A list 
of hymns is suggested in chapter IV, “Christianity Sings.” 

The following passages of Scripture are among those that 
older Primary children and Juniors can understand and par¬ 
ticipate in reading: 5 

The Story of Creation.Genesis 1:1—2:3 

The Ten Commandments. . .Exodus 20:1-17 

Songs of Praise.Psalms 100; 103:1-14; 67; 117; 95: 

1 -7b 

Other Psalms. 1,8, 15, 19, 23, 24, 121 

Some Teachings of Jesus... .Matthew 5:1-12; Matthew 5:43-48; 

Matthew 6:7-13; Matthew 25:34-40; 
Matthew 28:18-20; Mark 9:33-37; 
Luke 10:25-37; Luke 15:11-24; John 
14:1-12; John 3:16, 17 

A Bond of Love.I Corinthians 13 

Some Rules for Living.Proverbs 3:1-6 

Deuteronomy 6:4-9; Deuteronomy 
10:12, 13; Psalm 119:9-16 
The Easter Story.Mark 16:1-8 

Questions for Study 

1. How important is worship considered in your church? 

In your church school? 
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2. What hindrances to worship are there in your church 
school? 

3. Of the three steps in understanding mentioned in this 
chapter, which one most nearly describes the worship 
of your church school? 

4. In your opinion, what is the first step needed in improv¬ 
ing the genuineness of worship in your church school? 

5. Which of the following pamphlets and books are avail¬ 
able to you for further study of worship? 

CHILDREN AND WORSHIP 
As Children Worship, Perkins 
Guiding Children in Worship, Towner 

YOUTH AND WORSHIP 

Ways We Worship (for Intermediates), Bowman 
Christian Worship for American Youth, Athcarn 

PLANNING GROUP WORSHIP 

Guiding the Experience of Worship, Powell 
The Art of Group Worship, Smith 

SOURCE BOOKS AND WORSHIP PROGRAMS 
Children's Worship in the Church School, Perkins 
Christ and the Fine Arts, Maus 
Youth Looking to Jesus, Hoyt and Dabney 
Worship Programs and Stories for Young People, Bays* 

Boys and Girls at Worship, Powell 
International Journal of Religious Education 
Denominational lesson and program materials 
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WHEN PRAYER BECOMES REAL 


“Lives are sometimes changed in moments of quiet prayer ” 

—Shaver and Stock. 


T HERE have been many attempts to define prayer. One 
of the clearest definitions is given in the Westminster 
Shorter Catechism as follows: “Prayer is an offering up of our 
desires unto God, for things agreeable to His will, in the 
name of Christ, with confession of our sins, and thankful 
acknowledgment of His mercies.” 

Georgia Harkness in her illuminating book, Prayer and 
the Common Life, referring to the Westminster definition 
says, “This statement puts the emphasis where it rightly 
belongs—on God and His will. However sincere the desire, 
however devout the form of the words, a petition is not prayer 
unless God and the doing of His will are at the center of it. 
This rules out both the mechanical parroting of words, even 
great words like those of the Lord’s Prayer, and all clamor, 
however fervent, that one’s own will may be done by God. 
Nevertheless, in prayer there is a human as well as a divine 
side; for it is ‘our desires’—the deep and compelling desires 
of the soul—that we offer to God. Prayer is not a vague, gen¬ 
eral interest in goodness; it is positive and resolute desire that 
such goodness may as God’s gift become part of our lives. It is 
not aesthetic exaltation or vigorous thinking or honest work; 
it is the turning of the soul toward God with the desire that 
these and all other experiences may be enjoyed or engaged 
in by us as God would have them.” 1 

A few years ago, Dr. Douglas V. Steere in speaking to a 
group of students on prayer told this story: 

“One summer my wife and I were living in Nova Scotia and 
we used to go across to pick raspberries on an island that was 
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a couple of miles through an inlet of the sea from where we 
lived. We would get over there and we would pull the boat 
up onto the shore, and both of us get hold of and tug and 
screak it over the stones and pull it up as far as we could get 
it and then take out the long rope and take it up until we 
could reach a tree and tie it to the tree. We would go in and 
pick berries for some hours and come back again and we 
would find this boat floating easily on the water, because 
during the time that we had been in there picking berries 
the tide had come in and had picked up this boat that we had 
dragged with such hard labor and put it afloat again. 

“In real, sincere inward prayer something' like that fre¬ 
quently happens. We are set afloat again and are brought into 
a kind of level of life where we again see things in their true 
proportions/’ 2 

The Reality of Prayer 

Archibald Rutledge tells of an experience he had that 
changed his whole attitude toward prayer, and lifted for him, 
he said, “those mortal mists in which we so often grope.” He 
tells of Jim Norwood, a friend of his—a plantation owner, 
gentle, sensitive by nature, a genuine mystic, who came to 
talk over a difficult situation with him. The trouble was 
about a man, Tyler Somerset, who showed his hate for Jim 
Norwood by killing his game, setting fire to his woods, and 
finally by putting in a still on Mr. Norwood’s property. 

As Mr. Rutledge listened he found that his friend had tried 
kindness to no avail and that he was unwilling to prosecute 
Tyler or anyone else. It was not his nature to do so. “Jim,” 
said Mr. Rutledge, “you have tried the ordinary human agen¬ 
cies for reconciliation. Why don’t you plead with God to give 
Tyler a change of heart? Pray for him. They tell me that love 
is stronger than hate.” 

“I will try it,” said Jim Norwood as he left. 

Mr. Rutledge had almost forgotten the incident when one 
day two weeks later, Jim Norwood came back. His first words 
were, “It was answered.” Then he told simply of how he had 
gone to see Tyler and had talked with him for an hour as a 
friend and neighbor. When he was leaving, Tyler had said, 
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“Mr. Norwood, I am sorry for all the trouble I have been to 
you. God came to me and told me to quit it, and from now 
on I aim to do so.” 

Jim Norwood reported the conversation and then he added 
these words, “I used to have my doubts about prayer, but this 
thing has happened in my own life. I don’t know how it is so; 
I only know it is so.” 3 

There are those of us at work in the church school who 
would not be able to argue convincingly about prayer or per¬ 
haps even to explain it altogether intelligibly. And yet we, 
too, know by experience that prayer is answered. But there is 
more warrant for prayer than our personal experience. In the 
Bible, we find assurances that God hears prayer. 

A Hebrew poet said it this way: 

The Lord will hear when I call unto him.—Psalm 4:3. 

The eyes of the Lord are upon the righteous, and his ears 
are open unto their cry.—Psalm 34:15. 

O thou that hearest prayer, unto thee shall all flesh come.— 
Psalm 65:2. 

The Lord hath heard my supplication; the Lord will receive 
my prayer.—Psalm 6:9. 

I love the Lord, because he hath heard my voice and my 
supplications.—Psalm 116:1. 

A prophet said it this way: 

And it shall come to pass, that before they call, I will 
answer; and while they are yet speaking, I will hear.— 
Isaiah 65:24. 

Call unto me, and I will answer thee, and shew thee great 
and mighty things, which thou knowest not.—Jeremiah 
33:3. 

Jesus said it this way to His disciples: 

If ye abide in me ... ye shall ask ... it shall be done.— 
John 15:7. 

And whatsoever ye shall ask in my name, that will I do, 
that the Father may be glorified in the Son.—John 14:13. 
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Two followers of Jesus expressed it this way: 

The effectual, fervent prayer of a righteous man availeth 

much.—James 5:16. 

This is the confidence that we have in him, that, if we ask 

any thing according to his will, he heareth us.—I John 5:14. 

To help another—a child, a young person, a man, or a 
woman—to know that God does hear and answer honest 
prayer, is one of our main concerns, for prayer is the heart of 
worship. 

One cannot lay down rules for helping another learn to 
pray, or to find reality in prayer. Perhaps a beginning can 
best be made in a small group such as the family, when father, 
mother, and children learn together; in a class, where teacher 
and pupils get to know each other and to have confidence one 
in the other; in a small group meeting, such as a young peo¬ 
ple’s council planning their work together; or in a conference 
with a friend or a minister who understands. 

In the regular church school curriculum there are lessons 
on prayer suited to the understanding of children, to the 
questions of youth, and to the maturity of adults. The teacher 
of young children who talks to them naturally about God, 
who provides joyous experiences of looking at things God has 
made, of sensing wonder and gratitude, is making prayer real 
for the child so that when he says the words, “Thank you, 
God,” he can mean them. The story “Any Time, Anywhere” 
told well to Kindergarten children may be a first step in help¬ 
ing a child understand that he can say, “Thank you, God, 
help me, God,” at any moment. The teacher who guides the 
children’s thoughts and then pauses for a moment of silence 
before praying audibly, is helping them understand that in 
prayer we feel God near as well as talk to Him. 

But prayer must be a growing experience if it is to be real to 
us. A young person and adult must learn that prayer includes 
thanksgiving, adoration, petition, confession, dedication. 
Those questions of youth—whether prayer is superstition, 
magic, autosuggestion—are real questions and deserve honest 
answers. Insight and understanding may come through in¬ 
formal discussions and study. Perhaps more often it will come 
through moments of prayer and worship. 
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But we are concerned that persons understand that "it is 
not long periods of quiet and leisure that are the great necessi¬ 
ties in prayer; it is a habit, an humble spirit, a disciplined 
mind, a sense of order, self-control, an intelligent association 
of ideas. And all these you can acquire while you dress, bathe, 
brush your hair, walk to work, or sit in the bus.” 4 

The Naturalness of Prayer 

We are concerned, also, about teaching the naturalness of 
prayer. Mary Alice Jones tells of a little boy in New England 
who had coasted in the snow all afternoon. It was his first 
experience. He had had a good time. When he said his prayers 
that night, he began as usual—"Thank you for mother, for 
daddy, for food and all our things”—and then he added, 
“Thank you for one slick hill in Mt. Vernon.” Children will 
be natural in prayer if we will let them. And young people 
also will be natural in prayer, if encouraged to be. 

A young boy in a mission school in India who planned to 
live in America made a request of his elderly American 
teacher. He asked that she teach him to pray in English. The 
missionary and the young boy began to pray together after 
they finished reading the English lesson each morning. The 
young boy’s vocabulary was limited. But his prayer each 
morning was honest, natural, and very brief. One day after 
reading a lesson on cotton and cloth, he prayed, "O Lord, 
make me as white as longcloth.” Another morning after read¬ 
ing about hardware, he prayed, "O Lord, put on the screw¬ 
driver and screw us close to Thyself.” Another time he prayed, 
"Make me a pillar in Thy kingdom, a pillar of concrete, a 
pillar of steel, yes, even stronger than that, an everlasting 
pillar.” 

Many a young boy or girl who prays naturally uses the 
words You and Your instead of Thee, Thou, and Thine. But 
often one senses an earnestness, a depth of devotion, and some¬ 
thing akin to reverential awe when a young boy prays earn¬ 
estly, "Help us to do what You want us to do.” And it is this 
honest, sincere, natural response of the heart that we want to 
encourage. 
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Ways of Praying Together 

Sing a prayer-hymn. 

Help a group work out a prayer using their own words or 
the words of another. 

Use directed prayer, with the leader suggesting what to pray 
for and allowing time for each person to pray in the silence 
of his heart. The Scottish people call this directed or guided 
prayer “bidding prayer.” Often a young person likes to use 
directed prayer but does not know exactly how long to 
pause between the petitions. One young girl said someone 
told her if you would count thirty, it would be about right. 
We could wish someone had helped her understand that 
she herself could pray the prayer she was asking others to 
pray. 

Use the Lord’s Prayer when the group understands its 
meaning. 

Have moments of silent prayer and meditation when the 
group is ready for it. 

Have one person lead in prayer. 

Sing a prayer response. 

Use some of the prayers of the Bible such as “Search me, O 
God, and know my heart: try me, and know my thoughts: 
and see if there be any wicked way in me, and lead me in the 
way everlasting.” (Psalm 139:23-24.) 

OR 

“Have mercy upon me, O God, according to thy loving kind¬ 
ness: according unto the multitude of thy tender mercies 
blot out my transgressions. Wash me throughly from mine 
iniquity, and cleanse me from my sin.” (Psalm 51:1-2.) 

Use some of the prayers of the church that have helped per¬ 
sons express praise, adoration, sorrow for sin. 

Have young children pray together a prayer as their teacher 
leads them sentence by sentence. 

Have some familiar prayer-hymn played while the group 
remains silent. 

Look at a picture that suggests reality in prayer. Then 
pray. 
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Some Practical Safeguards 

1. Avoid having sentence prayers in a mechanical way— 
that is, with each person taking part next in turn. In our 
zeal for group participation, we may, unwittingly, be 
giving the impression that prayer means saying some¬ 
thing out loud whether we are in the mood to pray or not. 

2. Watch for indications of wrong impressions concerning 
prayer. For example, a young college girl who had flitted 
through a term with little thought of serious study found 
herself in dire need on the day before examinations were 
to begin. In a prayer group she prayed earnestly, “Help 
us to pass our exams tomorrow, whether we pass or not.” 

3. In large gatherings, do not call on persons to pray with¬ 
out asking them ahead of time. In a very real sense, we 
who are mature Christians ought to be able to pray any 
time, anywhere. But if one feels deeply about prayer, 
there is a reticence about voicing spontaneously for a 
group their deep thoughts, needs, or aspirations. 

4. Do not begin audible prayer until there is silence in the 
group. 

5. Do not have prayer because it is “next on the program” 
unless the group seems in the mood to pray. Even the 
singing of a prayer-hymn may be sufficient preparation 
for creating a mood for prayer. 

6. Do not miss the joy of praying for others. 

7. Do not fail to provide opportunities for helping God to 
answer the prayers of the group. 

8. Do not expect a group to follow a very long prayer. 

But perhaps our main concern is in learning the aba?idon 
of prayer—the wanting of God’s will and way more than our 
own. We begin to understand it as we think of Jesus suffering 
on the cross, and read the words, “Not my will, but thine, be 
done.’’ We sense the meaning in the words of Thomas, who, 
convinced of the risen Christ, said, “My Lord and my God.” 
Sometimes we begin to understand the meaning of such 
abandon of prayer when we watch a person who, having- 
linked his life to a great cause, forgets his personal interests 
and loses himself in the will of God. We sometimes catch the 
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meaning when we reach maturity and sing the words of the 
familiar hymn, 

Thou, O Christ, art all I want; 

More than all in Thee I find.” 

Try This Plan 

If for lack of space in your church, young and old meet 
together for worship, why not work out a simple service 
around the thought of prayer? This thought or worship theme 
might be “The Naturalness of Prayer,” or “The Reality of 
Prayer,” or “God Hears Honest Prayer.” 

A group of two or three might plan the service together— 
the superintendent, the person who is to play the hymns, and 
a teacher of little children or of young people. Together, 
decide on a lovely way to begin. The children may know the 
song or the words of the song, 

“Very softly I will walk, 

Very gently I will talk, 

When to church I go. 

Though I cannot see Him there, 

God is with me everywhere; 

He is here, I know.” 5 

Read a few verses of Scripture such as those listed on pages 
34 and 35, or look up verses in your Bible or concordance. 

Select an apt illustration or a story about prayer. Perhaps a 
young person might use one in the lesson quarterly, and tell 
it interestingly. 

Allow time for the group to pray together silently for a 
moment. Then the leader might read the words, 

“Speak to Him, thou, for He hears, and Spirit with spirit 
can meet— 

Closer is He than breathing, and nearer than hands and 
feet.” G 


Lead in a brief prayer of thanksgiving—for the early morn¬ 
ing, for an open church, for Christians meeting together to 
pray to a God who hears. Then ask God to speak to listening 
hearts. 
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In closing, sing together a prayer-hymn or have some per¬ 
son sing the prayer-hymn or read the words of the hymn. 

SOME HELPFUL BOOKS 

FOR CHILDREN 

Thank You, God, Bremner 

A Child's Grace, Burdekin, Claxton and Leatham 

Then I Think of God, Niedermeyer 

As the Day Begins, Shields 

A Prayer Book for Boys, Cropper 

Prayers for a Little Child, Jones 

God's Wonder World, Bryant 

FOR YOUTH AND ADULTS 
A Diary of Private Prayer, Baillie 
A Testament of Devotion, Kelly 
Our Dxoelling Place 
Every Day a Prayer, Margueritte Bro 
Young People's Prayers, Hayward 
The World at One in Prayer, Fleming 
Prayer and Worship, Steere 
Prayer, Buttrick 

So We Believe, So We Pray, Buttrick 

Prayer, Laubach 

The Meaning of Prayer, Fosdick 

Ways of Praying, Lester 

The Lower Levels of Prayer, Stewart 

Prayers of the Social Awakenng, Rauschenbusch 

Prayers Ancient and Modern, Tiles ton 

Prayer and the Common Life, Harkness 

Creative Prayer, Herman 

The Struggle of the Soul, Sherrill 

The Book of Common Worship 

The Prayer Book 
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CHRISTIANITY SINGS 

“O come, let us sing unto the Lord.”—Psalm 95:1. 


S OME years ago Walt Whitman, the poet, dreamed of a 
time when all Americans might understand the meaning 
of democracy. “I can hear America singing a song of democ¬ 
racy/' he wrote. 

Once a young Swedish schoolteacher in this country 
dreamed of a time when the community folks in a Midwest 
town might learn to sing. Both he and his bride were music 
lovers, possibly with more than average talent. They organ¬ 
ized a chorus around which the religious and social activities 
of the town revolved. The young leader became ambitious 
enough to try training the people to sing Handel’s “Messiah,” 
and it was done with such success that they were requested to 
repeat it the following year. This concert became a yearly 
feature. People from surrounding towns came in such num¬ 
bers that a large auditorium had to be built to accommodate 
them. Musicians from surrounding cities came to see what 
could be accomplished in music without technical training. 
Music lovers were attracted as residents, and the small town 
located in the dust bowl of Nebraska is noted now as a music 
center. 1 

But who of us feels that he has the ability of the Swedish 
teacher to teach others to sing or the vision to dream of a 
time when children, young people, and adults will sing songs 
about God—what He is like, how good He is, and how we, 
His children, can learn to praise Him and to live a godly life? 

Those who know music will help us most. But there are 
certain practical suggestions each of us can take into account 
whether we are trained in music or not. The list might read 
something like this: 
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1. We can take thought in our selection of songs and 
hymns, keeping in mind such testing questions as— 

Are the words true? 

Are they worth singing? 

Do they give a right impression of God? Of man? Of life? 

Are the words within the understanding and experience of 

those who are to sing them? Are they worthy of worship? 

What about the music? Is it good? Does it lit the words? Is 

it within the voice range of those who are to sing it? 

1 hese questions may seem simple, but the writer of your 
lesson quarterly or program material has probably taken each 
one of these or like questions into account before listing a 
hymn. At the beginning of a quarter teachers sometimes look 
over the songs or hymns suggested and decide definitely how 
they can teach them by using them rather than simply by 
having them memorized. 

2. We can help persons learn to listen to good music. 
There are lovely recordings that can oftentimes be brought 
by a member of the Sunday school. Or, perhaps there is some 
person in the community who does not even attend, who 
would be willing to bring a portable machine and records 
lor a few Sundays. Early in December, a recording of Christ¬ 
mas carols such as “Silent Night,” “Away in a Manger,” “O 
Little Town of Bethlehem,” might create a mood for wor¬ 
ship, an atmosphere or a spirit of worship. 

In one of our outstanding public schools, fifth-grade chil¬ 
dren listen together the first ten minutes of the morning to 
recordings or to a radio program. One of the boys is in charge 
of this period. This is being done in a number of church 
schools but could well be done more widely. 

With young people and adults who often have a worship 
service, a hymn or a call to worship sung unannounced may 
help persons begin to think of God as the service begins. 

3. Unless the group is very large, we can break away occa¬ 
sionally from a formal worship service and sing around the 
organ or piano. Such times must be planned with the group 
or else there will be confusion or disorder. 
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4. We can capitalize on the first few moments when per¬ 
sons are arriving, and sing together. We visited a Primary 
Department early in December and found a young woman 
playing a Christmas song when the first child came in. One 
by one the children brought their chairs over by the piano, 
and together they learned the German folk song, 

“Come softly, tread gently, 

To see what is there: 

It’s Mary, the mother, 

With light on her hair; 

And in that rough stable, 

His bed in a stall, 

Lies Jesus, her Baby, 

So sweet and so small.’’ 2 

Quick learning went on in the most natural sort of way. But 
there was enjoyment, too, and the children were in the mood 
to go about their work. The song was not something apart 
from their regular work. It was one way of enriching their 
understanding of the meaning of Christmas. 

5. We know that some basic Christian truths are more 
readily understood through songs and hymns, but we have 
taken too much for granted in thinking that people would 
study hymns of their own accord. We need concerted effort 
on the part of the church and the church school to decide 
what we need to know as a part of our Christian heritage and 
as content material for enriching our experiences of worship 
together. 

We could begin in a simple way with the minister, the 
teachers, and the leaders examining the hymns used in the 
church school. Those suggested in the lesson and program 
material are not always recognized as essential. And yet, in 
reality they include songs about God, songs of trust, of tri¬ 
umph, of the church, songs about Jesus, songs of courage, 
of the Bible, of fellowship, of beauty, of commitment, of 
prayer, and of seasonal celebrations. Look for these teachings 
in the songs suggested in the list that follows. 

Songs about God —what He is like and how good He is 

I Sing the Mighty Power of God 
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Love Divine, All Loves Excelling 
Holy, Holy, Holy! Lord God Almighty! 

O Worship the King 
Our God, Our Help in Ages Past 
Lord of All Being, Throned Afar 
He Leadeth Me 

There’s a Wideness in God’s Mercy 

Ancient of Days 

Come, Thou Almighty King 

God of Our Fathers, Whose Almighty Hand 

Songs of Trust —when faith is weak 
This Is My Father's World 
How Firm a Foundation 
My Faith Looks Up to Thee 
Joyful, Joyful, We Adore Thee 

Songs of Triumph —in times of trouble 

Crown Him with Many Crowns 

Christ the Lord Is Risen Today 

Rejoice, Ye Pure in Heart 

Jesus Shall Reign 

Joy to the World! the Lord Is Come 

Christian, Dost Thou See Them? 

Lead On, O King Eternal 
Faith of Our Fathers! 

O Day of Rest and Gladness 

Songs of the Church —its life and work 
The Church’s One Foundation 
Fling Out the Banner! 

O Zion, Haste 

O Where Are Kings and Empires Now 
We’ve a Story to Tell to the Nations 
Glorious Things of Thee Are Spoken 
God of Grace and God of Glory 
I Love to Tell the Story 

Songs about Jesus —His name, His loveliness, His suffering 

All Hail the Power of Jesus’ Name 

Fairest Lord Jesus 

Jesus, Thou Joy of Loving Hearts 

When I Survey the Wondrous Cross 

Thou Didst Leave Thy Throne 

O Master Workman of the Race 
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Into the Woods My Master Went 
There Is a Green Hill Far Away 

So?igs of Courage —in difficult days 
He Who Would Valiant Be 
Who Is on the Lord’s Side? 

Are Ye Able? 

Rise Up, O Men of God 
Heralds of Christ 
Lead Me, Lord 
We Would Be Building 

Songs of the Bible 
O Word of God Incarnate 
Lamp of Our Feet 
Break Thou the Bread of Life 

Songs of Fellowship —with God, and with man 

O Master, Let Me Walk with Thee 

Blest Be the Tie That Binds 

In Christ There Is No East or West 

Still, Still with Thee 

Where Cross the Crowded Ways of Life 

Holy Spirit, Faithful Guide 

Jesus, Lover of My Soul 

Songs of Beauty —of the earth, sky, field 

When Morning Gilds the Skies 

We Plough the Fields, and Scatter 

Day Is Dying in the West 

Now the Day Is Over 

Abide with Me 

For the Beauty of the Earth 

O Beautiful for Spacious Skies 

Prayer-Songs 

I Need Thee Every Hour 

Dear Lord and Father of Mankind 

Breathe on Me, Breath of God 

Be Thou My Vision, O Lord of My Heart 

Guide Me, O Thou Great Jehovah 

Lord, Speak to Me, That I May Speak 

Father, Lead Me Day by Day 

Spirit of God, Descend Upon My Heart 
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Songs of Commitment to Jesus Christ—Lord, Redeemer, Friend 

Jesus Calls Us 

I Am Thine, O Lord 

Beneath the Cross of Jesus 

I Bind My Heart This Tide 

Have Thine Own Way 

O Jesus, Thou Art Standing 

Just As I Am, Thine Own to Be 

O Jesus, I Have Promised 

I Heard the Voice of Jesus Say 

Jesus, Thou Joy of Loving Hearts 

Songs of Celebration —Thanksgiving, Christmas, Easter 

Come, Ye Thankful People, Come 

Now Thank We All Our God 

Away in a Manger 

Watchman, Tell Us of the Night 

Silent Night 

O Little Town of Bethlehem 

While Shepherds Watched Their Flocks by Night 

As with Gladness Men of Old 

O Come, All Ye Faithful 

Hark! the Herald Angels Sing 

Crown Him with Many Crowns 

Christ the Lord Is Risen Today 

The Strife Is O’er, the Battle Done 

All Glory, Laud, and Honor 3 

With a good hymnbook and definite suggestions in the 
quarterlies and in program material, we can determine what 
songs and hymns would be within the understanding of young 
and old. Dean Sperry in his masterly book Reality in Worship 
reminds us that a part of the weakness of our Protestant 
approach to religion is in its subjectiveness. He makes a plea 
for more hymns that center thought on God rather than on 
one’s self. This is wise and needed counsel for us. 

6. We can help older children, young people, and adults 
appreciate hymnbooks and take care of them. Families of the 
church can be encouraged to buy a hymnbook for use in the 
home. 

7. We can remember that people differ widely in taste, in 
temperament, and in understanding of music. For example, 
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one person thinks the seven-fold Amen is “fancy’’ singing. 
Another thinks it is beautiful. We accomplish little by argu¬ 
ing about this and that hymn—whether it is good or bad. 
But we can and ought to take serious thought of the hymns 
we are asking our people to sing. We can begin to substitute 
good hymns for jingles and words that do not tell the truth 
about God or man. 

There has been marked improvement in music apprecia¬ 
tion in our country in the last twenty-five years. The public 
school, the radio, the symphony societies, music clubs, and 
organ guilds have made a definite contribution. There has 
been improvement in music in many church schools. In visit¬ 
ing church schools recently, it has not been unusual to hear 
a superintendent say somewhat apologetically, “We don’t 
always sing such hymns as we did today.’’ 

Here and there interesting ventures in learning and sing¬ 
ing hymns go on in our church schools. In one Primary 
Department, there has been a lovely custom for a number 
of years. On Christmas Eve just at dusk, the Primary children 
meet at the church and go out to sing carols to several of the 
shut-ins of the church. A month before, the children at the 
church school and at their meeting during the week learn to 
sing a number of the Christmas carols. They also memorize 
the following bits of Scripture— 


Luke 2:8-14 
Isaiah 9:6 


Matthew 1:21 
John 3:16 


There were in the same country shep¬ 
herds abiding in the field . . . 

And his name shall be called Wonderful, 
Counsellor, Mighty God, Everlasting 
Father . . . 

And thou shalt call his name Jesus: for he 
shall save the people from their sins. 

For God so loved the world, that he gave 
his only begotten Son . . . 


As the children arrive at the church school on Christmas 
Eve, the superintendent and teachers help them put on red 
capes and hoods. Some wear gay scarves. All carry lanterns or 
candles, and one carries a string of jingle bells to announce 
their arrival at the window of the shut-in. After the visits are 
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made, the happy carolers are taken back to their homes. The 
superintendent, teachers, and children seem to have a mem¬ 
orable time together celebrating Jesus’ birthday in this way. 4 
Their celebration is only another way o£ making concrete the 
meaning of Christmas. 

Older children and young people could not only learn the 
carols and enjoy singing them, but they could find out what 
nations have contributed to these songs that have come down 
to us through the centuries. For example, a beginning might 
be made of simply listing the Christmas carols in some such 
way as the following: 


Title 

O Come, All Ye Faithful 
O Little Town of Bethlehem 
Away in a Manger 
Hark! the Herald Angels Sing 
Silent Night, Holy Night 
It Came Upon the Midnight 
Clear 

Brightest and Best of the Sons 
of the Morning 
Come Softly 
Joy to the World! 


Words 

Music 

Italian 

English-Portuguese 

American 

American 

German 

German 

English 

German 

Austrian 

Austrian 

American 

American 

English 

English 

German 

German Folk Song 

English 

German 


There is no reason why a church school could not have con¬ 
certed effort in learning the best in music so that year by year 
those who come might learn hymns not only for a special 
occasion, but hymns that will steady faith in God, and give 
people courage in these days of confusion. We can encourage 
persons to sing, or hum, or say over the words of a hymn as 
they start the day. 

The late Dr. Harry Myers, missionary to Japan, once told 
us of celebrating Christmas morning in prison by singing his 
favorite Christmas carols. As he sang, a guard came by and 
commanded him not to make noise. Later in the morning, 
the guard escorted Dr. Myers to the office for an interview 
with a high official. As they passed the cell of a Korean man— 
a Christian—he said to Dr. Myers, “Thank you for Christ¬ 
mas.” 5 


Dr. Myers’ godly life and triumphant faith remind us of 
the words of Tagore of India— 
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“Only let me make my life simple and straight: 

Like a Ilute of reed for Thee to fill with music.” 

The incident reminds us, also, of another man—a Hebrew 
poet, captive in Babylon—who said, “How shall we sing the 
Lord’s song in a strange land?” And yet he was at that moment 
writing his song of faith in the eternal God. This is the marvel 
of the Christian faith, that it sings in times of joy and gladness, 
but also in times of sorrow and distress. It is a part of one’s 
Christian heritage to know the hymns that have come down 
to us through the centuries and have made the truth about 
God clear. 

Here and there complaints are heard that the pianist will 
not come on time, and that he, or she, cares little whether the 
music is good or not. But one must seek out causes for lack of 
interest. Such questions as the following might point the 
direction for an answer: How important is music considered 
in the church school? Is there any incentive to put forth one’s 
best effort? Do the people want to listen to and learn good 
music? Is there a definite plan for increasing appreciation of 
hymns as a part of our Christian heritage? Who has helped 
the pianist understand the part music has in worship, in 
creating an atmosphere for worship, and what can be accom¬ 
plished in capitalizing on the few moments before the church 
school begins as the time for listening to good music and 
singing together? What opportunity is given the pianist for 
improvement in playing hymns? What recognition is given 
those who help with the music? 

An increasing number of churches aware of the appeal and 
the power of music are using chimes or bells to help people 
remember God. In a large city church in a University center, 
there is a concert of bells for ten minutes at 4:30 on Saturday 
afternoon. On Sunday morning before church, the bells ring 
again for about five or ten minutes. Again at 4:30 Sunday 
afternoon there is a ten-minute concert of bells. Some years 
ago when appeals were made for Finland, the afternoon con¬ 
certs began with the playing of a strain of “Finlandia” by 
Sibelius. No word appeal seemed as effective as this reminder 
of Finland’s need. Again and again students spoke of the 
appeal, and even those who had little money for extras were 
moved to give generously. 
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Something Interesting to Do 

Examine your hymnbook. How many of the hymns are 
excellent? How many good? Are there any that ought to be 
eliminated? How many of them meet the tests for words and 
music? 

Has your workers’ conference or teachers’ meeting tried 
having a study of the music curriculum of the church school? 
Have you tried getting a person who knows music and who 
understands people to teach a brief course in the use of music 
in the church school? Such a course might be the beginning 
of a new conception of a fellowship of persons worshiping 
God in song. 

Occasionally, find out what hymns are to be used in the 
church service, and sing them or read the words in your wor¬ 
ship service with young people or adults. 

What provision is there for a children’s choir in the church? 
A young people’s choir? An adult choir? Has your church 
tried taking a hymn for the month and asking the families of 
the church to learn this hymn, and either sing the words or 
say the words together from week to week? Is there in your 
library at least one source book to help teachers and those 
leading worship to understand the story of the hymns or the 
experiences that have led people to write hymns? Such books 
as Lyric Religion by Augustine Smith, Our Hymnody by 
McCutchan, and the handbooks to hymnals put out by a 
number of the denominational boards are available at rea¬ 
sonable prices. 

Appreciation of the music of other nations will be in¬ 
creased by the use of a book such as The Whole World Sing¬ 
ing by Thomas, designed particularly for children. 

Try This Plan 

Check the hymns or the songs that are listed in your lesson 
quarterly. How many of those listed meet the test of both 
words and music? Write out briefly the way you plan to make 
use of the hymns or of the music with your group next 
Sunday. 


V 


THE ART PATHS TO GOD 


“There is an Eye-gate as well as an Ear-gate to the city of 
Mansoul.” — Bunyan . 


o 


HE study of art is considered by some Christians to be 



Ji unnecessary. But this is not strange, for even during our 
day and generation art has been considered a “frill.” It is 
regarded as something fancy. But one cannot outlaw art. We 
cannot do without it, for even in the everyday matter of 
buying clothes, one has to take into account color, line, ma¬ 
terial, and suitability. Our homes, our churches, our public 
buildings, and our schools are evidences of an appreciation 
or a lack of appreciation of art. 

But it is about Christian art and its use that we are con¬ 
cerned. Dr. Fiske in writing to ministers on The Recovery of 
Worship has a chapter in his book entitled, "The Peril and 
Power of Beauty.” He would have us recognize the peril of 
beauty as extravagance, formalism, unreality, and making 
the beautiful an end in itself instead of one of the art paths 
to God. He would also have us discover in art and beauty 
"an infinite source of spiritual dynamic, which quietly causes 
the divine fire to glow within worshiping hearts; something 
which joyously kindles our admiration, our loyalty, our 
deeper love, and sends us forth to steadfast service.” 1 

Here and there in the church persons have realized that all 
creative art "may be for the moment a flash of communica¬ 
tion between God and man.” Recently, a minister in an in¬ 
dustrial center who had seen many works of art in this country 
and abroad decided he would try to interest each family 
in his church in buying at least one religious picture. He 
felt that the picture in the home would relieve drabness. 
It would be helpful to the family to live with a religious 
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picture, and the homes might be identified as ones definitely 
interested in Christian truth as it is interpreted in art. 

Denominational boards have spent large sums of money 
trying to get religious pictures to use as aids to teaching 
and as one way of making concrete a general or abstract truth. 

As we read through the Gospels we find that Jesus fre¬ 
quently used word pictures to help persons understand. 
Sometimes we find today a person who talks so clearly and 
so simply that we feel and know in our hearts the truth of 
what is said. But many of us are not so endowed with the 
gift of words. We need many aids to help us make truth 
clear. 

“A visual aid is any picture, model, object, or device which 
provides concrete visual experience to the learner for the 
purpose of (1) introducing, building up, enriching, or clari¬ 
fying abstract concepts, (2) developing desirable attitudes, 
and (3) stimulating further activity on the part of the 
learner.” 2 Among the visual aids most frequently talked of 
now are slides, films, and movies. However, in the church 
school classes and in our worship services, we continue to 
make wide use of flat pictures or non-projected visual aids. 

But it is about pictures of Christ that we need to take 
serious thought. Dean Sperry tells us that the best pictures 
of Christ were found on the walls of the catacombs. Since the 
early days, men have tried to picture what Jesus was like, 
or some of the experiences He had with people as He lived 
His life here on earth. One does not deny that many attempts 
are crude. We cringe when some of these pictures are used. 
In reality, no picture of Him can be as lovely as the one we 
have in our minds. And yet, who are we to say what picture 
may be “a flash of communication between God and man”? 

We differ widely in our taste and in our understanding of 
art. Many of us have had few to teach us along this line. 
Again we have taken too much for granted. People will not 
magically catch the meaning of truth expressed in line and 
color. An elderly woman who had not had a chance to learn 
looked at Burnand’s picture of Peter and John on the way 
to the tomb. She remarked, “The old man is ugly.” Another 
who looked at the same picture thought the artist had caught 
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the ruggedness of Peter and the anticipation of the Easter 
message—“He is risen; he is not here.” 

But safeguards are needed if we are to enrich our curricu¬ 
lum with religious pictures. They might include such practi¬ 
cal suggestions as— 

1. Do not use too many pictures. Do not line the walls of 
your room with them. One or two good pictures are 
better than a number pasted on the walls. 

2. Examine the color of the picture. Is it rich and subdued, 
or does it look as if cosmetics had been used freely? 

3. Do not choose a symbolic picture for young children. 

4. Suit your picture to the size of your group. For exam¬ 
ple, Kindergarten children sitting close to the teacher do 
not need a big picture. If, however, you are having a 
worship service in a large auditorium, the picture must 
be large to be seen, and to seem at all suitable. 

5. Hang the picture on the level of the eyes of those who 
will be looking at it. 

6. Plan carefully how to show the picture to best advantage. 

7. If you and your group are buying a picture, let them 
have fun, enjoyment, and a learning experience in de¬ 
ciding on what picture will mean most to them. 

Recently a superintendent of Juniors made the buying of 
a picture a learning experience for the group. It came about 
this way. One night in a leadership class in Christian worship, 
students were asked what they wanted particularly to find 
out in the course. The Junior superintendent’s answer was 
concise and clear. “What,” she said, “is the best picture for a 
Junior Department and where can I buy it?” 

The suggestion was made that we examine a number of 
pictures, and that she in turn get her Juniors themselves to 
look at a number of pictures before they made their choice. 
For over two months, the buying of the picture was post¬ 
poned. Each Sunday a picture was shown. One Sunday in 
December when she showed a picture of a Madonna and 
mentioned the fact that a great German artist had done the 
picture, a little boy of a high official family stuck out his 
tongue. She took no notice of his attitude, but continued to 
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help the Juniors find and look at good pictures. One after¬ 
noon a number of the group went to the art museum with 
her. Finally, the purchase of their picture was made from a 
nearby city. When it arrived, it was put on a chair so that all 
could see it closely before it was hung. The group came up 
close. The little boy who had stuck out his tongue was closest 
of all—kneeling. The superintendent standing behind him 
heard him say, “Boy, if it falls, I’ll catch it.” 

On Communion Sunday one group of young people built 
their department worship service around Da Vinci’s “Last 
Supper” to help them remember the words, “This do in 
remembrance of me.” The hymns that were to be used in the 
church service were sometimes read or sung. After such a 
service, no announcement as such had to be made to remind 
the group of the Communion service to follow. With this type 
of service there is an association of ideas, an appropriateness, 
and a repetition of an experience together which is mean¬ 
ingful. 

Sorokin in his book, The Crisis of Our Age, gives the fol¬ 
lowing chart to show the steady decline of religious art in 
Europe in recent years. After studying the art of the eight 
principal European countries, Sorokin writes: “Among all 
the pictures and sculptures studied, the percentages of reli¬ 
gious and secular works are as follows for the specified cen¬ 
turies: 

Before 

the 10th 10th-11th 12th-l 3th 14th-15th 


Religious 

81.9 

94.7 


97.0 

85.0 

Secular 

18.1 

5.3 


3.0 

15.0 


Before 
the 16th 

17 th 

18th 

19 th 

20th 

Religious 

64.7 

50.2 

24.1 

10.0 

3.9 

Secular 

35.3 

49.8 

75.9 

90.0 

96.1 

“The figures show that medieval 

painting and 

sculpture 


were overwhelmingly religious. This religious factor began 
to decline after the thirteenth century, becoming quite in¬ 
significant in the nineteenth and twentieth centuries, whereas 
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the percentage of secular pictures and sculptures—which were 
virtually absent in the Middle Ages—has risen since the thir¬ 
teenth century to approximately 90 to 96 per cent of all the 
known pictures and sculptures of the countries in question.” 3 

The steady decline of religious art in Europe is unques¬ 
tioned. Opinions vary, however, as to the time when the de¬ 
cline began. A curator of one of our leading art galleries 
makes this statement: 

“The tenth century is much too early to place the decline 
in the proportion of religious to secular works of art. It really 
began in the Renaissance and grew rapidly as a result of the 
Protestant Reformation. Before the Reformation the chief 
opportunities for painters and sculptors came in making 
decorations for churches and monasteries, and their themes 
were religious. Where the Reformation was successful, all 
that changed. The reformers did not want churches to be 
splendid, but plain. So the artists had to fall back on what 
the rich burghers wanted for their homes—portraits of them¬ 
selves and their families, scenes of town, village, and coun¬ 
try life. So there grew up the cult of genre painting in the 
seventeenth century, especially in Holland, and there, in the 
same century, landscape for itself and not as a setting for 
human figures, arose.” 

In recent years perhaps our overemphasis on technology, 
on gadgets and on “things,” has stifled creative art. Perhaps 
the arts but reflect our dimness of soul. More than one mod¬ 
ern artist has depicted life in its stark reality in market and 
shop, in factory and home, in church and monastery. Reli¬ 
gious teaching may be implicit in their portrayal of life, or 
it may be boldly caricatured if human needs have been forgot¬ 
ten or neglected by the church. 

We confidently believe that as we find richness and reality 
in worship, we shall yet find artists who will help make truth 
vivid and clear, and lead us to know God better and to wor¬ 
ship Him aright. 

When the great Salt Lake Valley was virgin desert, a little 
settlement was planted there beside a spring and called 
Springville. The few inhabitants had trekked across the plains 
with handcarts, bringing little of beauty with them; but they 
lived in a setting of unsurpassed scenic beauty. 
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One woman brought in her cart a beautiful picture to 
which all the children had access. Years later, when a new 
high school was built, the young people wanted one picture. 
A group of pictures was obtained for exhibition and one 
selected by vote was purchased. They then decided to buy 
one each year. Pictures were gladly sent by leading artists, 
and very proud they are of a purchase stamping the approval 
of that town upon their work. This spring art exhibition 
amounts to practically a free state institution attended by 
thousands. 

Perhaps the success of Cyrus Dallin, who was born there, 
stimulated the town’s art interest. Perhaps the boy’s talent 
was stimulated by the pictures around him. But art appre¬ 
ciation dates back farther than the boy. 

When Dallin was given the commission to make a statue 
of the Pioneer Woman he selected his mother as a model. 
When the statue was unveiled his mother was present with 
an old friend, who asked, “Mrs. Dallin, do you think that 
looks like you?” She replied, “I do not know how I look, 
but I know that woman looks like I feel” 4 

An increasing number of churches are buying projectors 
of standard make to show slides, filmstrips, and movies. These 
can be used effectively in worship and in teaching provided 
the right materials are used, and provided adequate prepara¬ 
tion is made ahead of time for using the machine. It is easy 
to waste the time of a group if due preparation is not made. 
It is also easy to cheapen what is done in the name of religion 
unless audio-visuals—either projected or non-projected— 
used are of the best quality. 

Catalogues of audio-visual materials can be obtained 
through denominational boards, through the American Bible 
Society, and through the Religious Film Association. Mem¬ 
bership in the Visual Education Fellowship offered through 
the National Council of Churches at a nominal charge will 
provide up-to-date information regarding available visual ma¬ 
terials, rating of them, and rental prices. 

Try This Plan 

If your church school furnishes you with Kindergarten or 
Primary picture sets, why not make a file out of a corrugated 
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box, index the pictures, and lend them to other groups in 
the church school? For example, the pictures of “The Arrival 
of the Shepherds” and “The Journey of the Wise Men” could 
be used by the children in the morning and by the young 
people in their vesper service. Even Primary children can 
oil the back of the pictures, and put a cardboard frame around 
them. These oiled pictures used in windows or with a light 
behind them are especially lovely and colorful as the light 
shines through. 

Try making a parchment out of a piece of heavy cover 
paper (the kind most menus are printed on). First, tear the 
edges to give a parchment look. Second, soak the paper in 
black coffee or pour the coffee over the paper several times. 
To get the aged yellow look, leave the paper in the coffee 
about five minutes. When the paper is completely dry, then 
outline the letters very lightly in pencil. Third, go over them 
in ink (India or Speedball), using C-6 and C-3 Speedball pens. 
Use the Speedball Lettering Book or some other guide if you 
need to learn how to make Old English letters. 5 Such parch¬ 
ments can be used on bulletin boards or in worship. A he 
Lord’s Prayer and the Christmas message can be used effec¬ 
tively this way. This can be another experience in making 
truth concrete and real—especially to the one who makes the 
parchment. 

Something to Do 

Take stock of the religious pictures that are available in 
your church or church school. Take time to look at the pic¬ 
tures, where they are hung and at what level. 

What are the possibilities of buying at least one good re¬ 
ligious picture—if there is a suitable place for it? 

Is there a good picture of the church available for the mem¬ 
bers of the church, young and old? 

Write down briefly one experience you have had in help¬ 
ing a person, either young or old, understand and appreciate 
a picture that is worth while. 
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SOME PICTORIAL BOOKS FOR CHILDREN 

Thank Yon, God, Bremner 
A Child's Grace, Leatham and Claxton 
Small Rain, Jessie and Elizabeth Orton Jones 

SOME BOOKS FOR YOUNG PEOPLE AND ADULTS 
One God, Fitch 

Our Dwelling Place, Seidenspinner 
The Arts and Religion, Bailey 
Christ and the Fine Arts, Maus 

RELIGIOUS PICTURES SUITABLE FOR HOME AND 
CHURCH SCHOOL 

FOR YOUNG CHILDREN 

Christ with Children, Vichon 

Christ Blessing Little Children, Plockhorst 

Madonna of the Chair, Raphael 

FOR OLDER CHILDREN 

The Hope of the World, Copping 
Folloxo Me, Cuit 

Suffer Little Children to Come Unto Me, Oswald 

The Child Samuel at Prayer, Reynolds 

Christ at Twelve, Hofmann 

The Workshop at Nazareth, Briggs 

The Presence, Borthwick 

The Arrival of the Shepherds, Lerolle 

FOR YOUTH AND ADULTS 

Rheims—Rose Window, Brewer 
Go Ye — Preach, Burnand 

Peter and John on the Way to the Tomb, Burnand 

Appeal to the Great Spirit, Dallin 

The Last Supper, Da Vinci 

Praying Hands, Durer 

The Rich Young Ruler, Hofmann 

Christ at Thirty, Hofmann 

Christ in the Temple, Hofmann 

Christ in Gethsemane, Hofmann 

If Thou Hadst Known, O Jerusalem, Hole 

Thy Kingdom Come, Larson 

Christ Among the Lowly, L’Hermitte 
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Christ Before Pilate, Munkacsy 

Behold the Man!, Munkacsy 

Christ on the Cross, Munkacsy 

The Son of Man, Sallman 

The Nazarene, Tocld 

Sir Galahad, Watts 

The Vision of the Cross, Taylor 

Christ and the Fishermen, Zimmermann 


VI 


THE 1IIBLE AND OTHER WORSHIP MATERIALS 

Of all the functions of worship materials, none is more 
important than that of affording the worshiper an oppor¬ 
tunity to express his feeling of fellowship with God ” 

— Powell . 


o 

I N one of the most widely used textbooks on Christian 
worship, Marie Cole Powell makes this arresting state¬ 
ment: T he materials of worship have been wide and varied. 
And they still may be—for, whatever will interpret the inner 
meaning of our relationship to God, whatever will clothe 
the vision with beauty and desirability, that may become 
material for the expression of worship.” 1 

Let us consider the materials of worship, thinking first 
of concrete illustrations of Bible content that can be used at 
the level of the worshipers’ understanding. For example, 
Nursery children begin to understand the meaning of the 
Bible verse, “It is a good thing to give thanks unto the Lord,” 
when they are led to associate God with everyday things and 
people, and when they learn to say, “Thank You, God, for 
Mother,” “Thank You, God, for apples.” They will sense the 
meaning of the words “Love one another” as they learn to 
play together and as they enter into the experience of the 
group. 

Kindergarten children learn first steps in praise and adora¬ 
tion when they sing the song based on the first verse of Psalm 
95: 


“O come, let us sing unto the Lord, 

O come, let us sing unto the Lord; 
Sing praises, sing praises, 

O come, let us sing unto the Lord.” 2 
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Primaries catch the joyousness of Psalm 100 as they say 
the words together. Juniors learning to sing Psalm 24 antiph- 
onally begin to sense the reverence of the Hebrew people 
as they made their way to the Temple to worship God. 

Choral reading of lyrical passages of the Bible such as 
Genesis 1:1—2:3; Joshua 24:1-21; Psalms 8, 19, 24, 42, 96, 
103, 150; Isaiah 40; Matthew 5:3-12; John 1:1-18; Ephesians 
6:10-18; Hebrews 11:1—12:2; and Revelation 21:1-7 often 
appeal to youth and provide opportunity for group participa¬ 
tion. 3 

The reading of the Scripture is usually a part of the wor¬ 
ship service of both youth and adults. If, before the Scripture 
is read, the leader mentions the background or setting or 
experience out of which the words were written, the meaning 
will be clearer. For example, Psalm 46, beginning “God is 
our refuge and strength,” takes on new meaning when we 
learn that the writer, a Hebrew poet, is able to express quiet 
trust in God even in the midst of war and national calamity. 

Of Stories 

A Story may be “a flash of communication between God 
and man,” for “a good story never fails to kindle some¬ 
thing that may not have burned for years—laughter for 
those who have forgotten how to laugh, excitement for 
those whose lives have dulled down to monotony, awe for 
those who have forgotten what wonder was, and reverence 
again for those who have abandoned churches.” 4 

A few years ago there came to a young people’s conference ' 
a college girl who was well acquainted with the Bible. The 
boys who worked with her in an interest group on what the 
Bible offers young people today said to her, “How did you 
learn so much about the Bible?” Quick as a flash she replied, 
“You can’t call what I know much. But my father told us 
Bible stories from the time we were little. He would some¬ 
times begin a story and let one of the children finish it. Or, 
one of us would begin the story and he would finish it for 
us. You just naturally learned them.” 

Into our church schools come those whose parents have 
taught them Bible and other stories. But also there come 
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many who will hear Bible stories for the first time. We who 
follow Christ have a story to tell. It is about Him—who He 
was, what He was like, how He treated people, how He suf¬ 
fered and died and rose again that we might come to know 
God and live in simple touch with Him. We tell this story 
in countless ways—through song, pictures, drama, through 
poetry, and through spoken and written word, often in the 
form of a story. 

In one large city church a superintendent of Juniors once 
a year tells to the group “The Story the Bible Tells.” It is a 
different Sunday, for the story this particular Sunday starts 
at the beginning of the Bible and continues to the end. 

Now, storytelling is an art, but we can acquire it if we 
care enough and are willing to work at it. Look back over the 
quotation at the beginning of this chapter and at the words 
“laughter,” “excitement,” “wonder,” “reverence.” Think 
again of the minister’s statement of purpose— 

to make God real. 

to help us feel strongly enough to do what is right. 

to inspire action. 

to bring peace to the heart. 

Our choice of a story will, therefore, be determined by 
our purpose, by our common sense in deciding whether the 
story will be within the understanding and experience of 
those who hear it, and by what is available to us. Once we 
start looking for stories, we find many in lesson quarterlies, 
story papers, magazines, periodicals, in books, and in every¬ 
day experiences. Sometimes no story seems quite suitable. 
A mother has to make one up. Or a teacher has to create 
one to help a group understand better. 

Some years ago, a young woman teaching a group of Juniors 
found them noisy and talkative even during prayer. The 
noise and confusion grew steadily worse, even though she 
planned her work carefully. She searched for a story to help 
them understand how to act in church and church school. 
She made up the story, “In the Presence of the King.” 5 She 
told it this way: 
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In the Presence of the King 

Alfred had never been to the king's palace. Of course he had 
seen the king at a distance, for he lived near the capital city, but 
the king was a busy person and did not go out except on great 
occasions. When he rode in the wonderful processions the crowds 
were so large that Alfred could not get very close to him. 

Many times the boy had heard from his father the wonderful 
stories of the king and his beautiful home, and the father had 
promised that some day they would go, the two of them, to the 
capital city and up the wide steps that led to the palace. 

Alfred had waited and waited and he had hoped each day that 
they would go. He did not beg to go, because he knew that just 
as soon as possible his father would be ready. 

One night, however, the boy's eyes were brighter than usual 
and he was all excited, for his father had said, “Alfred, tomorrow 
we are going to the palace. Be ready." 

And Alfred was ready. With Mother’s help he was dressed in 
the very best that he had. Not a wonderful suit, to be sure, but 
his best, for nothing was too good for the king. 

The father and son started on their way, and after winding 
around many narrow streets they came in sight of the beautiful 
palace. 

“What a lovely home to have," thought Alfred, as they slowly 
climbed the steps and found their way inside the grand hall. 

Alfred had never seen a place so beautiful. All the great high 
walls and heavy curtains looked so soft that he wanted to touch 
them to see if they were real. This was truly the castle, for far 
over on the other side of the room Alfred saw a throne all cov¬ 
ered with purple and gold, and his heart beat faster as he saw 
the king. 

It was right then that the boy wanted to call out and tell the 
king how glad he was to see him, but he looked around and that 
was not the way everybody else was doing. Instead, the people 
were very quiet and spoke only when they had to, and even then 
they whispered. As Alfred watched them he saw that no one at all 
spoke to the king unless he first knelt at the foot of the throne 
and waited for the king to speak. 

“Father,” he volunteered, “why is everyone so quiet, and why 
do they kneel?" 

“The people are quiet, Alfred, because they want to listen and 
hear what the king has to say to them. They kneel because they 
love him and want him to know it. 
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“They love him because he rules over them wisely and because 
he is good to them, but most of all they love him because he 
loves them so much. 0 

Eagerly Alfred took his father’s hand and pulled him as if he 
would go closer. “Father, I should like to talk to the king, to 
thank him and tell him that I love him.” 

“Oh, no, my son; the king is too busy. He could never be both¬ 
ered with a lad like you. You must wait.” 

How that hurt! for he had wanted very much to talk to the 
great king. He would be willing to kneel and wait until the king 
spoke; and then he would listen carefully to what the king would 
say. But Father was always right, and maybe some day he would 
come back. 

Very quietly they slipped out on the porch again and were ready 
to start down the steps when they stopped to listen. From some¬ 
where not far distant the softest chimes were playing the sweetest 
music you could imagine. 

“Father, listen to the music,” said the boy. 

“Alfred, that music comes from another palace. Would you 
like to go and see that before we return?” 

Indeed he would! Alfred thought how fine it would be to tell 
Mother that he had seen two kings instead of one. 

They had only a short distance to walk before they came to a 
beautiful doorway all carved with figures, and as his father pushed 
one side open and they slipped inside, Alfred thought this room 
even more beautiful than the other. The tall, narrow windows 
all blue and gold let in a light that filled the whole room. 

As they took their seats, Alfred listened to the chimes that could 
be heard distinctly now, and he felt the still quietness. As he 
looked, all around him people were kneeling or sitting quietly 
with bowed heads. But where was the King? 

Almost before he asked himself the question the answer came 
to him. “There is a King here just as there was in the other pal¬ 
ace. But we cannot see Him. This is a church. It is God's house, 
and God is the greatest King of all. He is here with us, and these 
people are kneeling and waiting to hear what He has to tell them.” 

Then these words of his father came to his mind: “The people 
are quiet because they want to listen and hear what the king has 
to say to them. They kneel because they love him and want him 
to know it. They love him because he rules over them wisely and 
because he is good to them, but most of all they love him because 
lie loves them so much.” 
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Very gently he whispered, “Father, will God have time to talk 
to US?” 

“Yes,” the father answered, “to talk to us and to listen to us.” 

Together they bowed their heads to listen to the greatest King 
of all. 

Together they joined in the songs of thanksgiving and praise 
which rose from the hearts of the happy people who worshiped 
their King. 


Teachers of very young children work hard to get the 
children ready to listen to the lesson story. The telling of the 
story may take only five minutes. But this five minutes may 
be the climax of all that has gone before. With older chil¬ 
dren, young people, and adults the story may be also a part 
of the regular lesson. Instead of a lengthy story, there may be 
simply an apt illustration or an incident out of a book or 
from an experience in life. 

For too long now we have thought of the superintendent 
as the one responsible for the worship and the teacher as the 
one responsible for the lesson. This, however, is only partly 
true, for the “flash of communication between God and man” 
may come as often through the lesson as through a worship 
service. We are also teaching through worship as definitely 
as through classwork, so that both teachers and superinten¬ 
dents need to work as one team. 

When the entire church school meets together because of 
lack of space, occasionally it is good to have a person tell a 
story that has been learned as a part of the regular lesson. If 
the group is varied in age, the attention will be harder to 
hold. Hence, one has to eliminate unnecessary details and 
let the story move rapidly to a climax and conclusion. If the 
story is a good one, applying it to the group will not be 
necessary. If an application is made, it may actually spoil 
the story. 

It is difficult to say how to learn a story. Each person has to 
find his own way. Learning a story by heart is one method. 
But perhaps a better way is to try to get the story well in mind, 
using certain choice words or expressions in the story that 
make it vivid and clear, and then letting it “jell” in the 
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mind. Some have to live with a story a long time—thinking 
it over again and again before they try to tell it. 


Of Poetry 

Poetry, like other forms of creative art, can also be a flash 
of communication between God and man. Bits of verse 
that express truth in simple, unforgettable language will 
sometimes help 11 s understand what God is like, what we 
are like, and what life is like. 

The type of verse to use in worship will depend largely 
upon the leader’s understanding and appreciation of poetry, 
the purpose in using it, and whether the group hearing it 
can find in it something that has meaning and reality for 
them. Though we find bits of religious verse in secular as 
well as religious periodicals, in the classics, and in current 
literature, the Bible and a good hymnbook are among our 
main sources for religious poetry. 

Even young children can understand some of the poetry 
of the Bible, such as 

“For, lo, the winter is past; 

The rain is over and gone; 

The flowers appear on the earth; 

The time of the singing of birds is come.” 

An attractive book by Elizabeth Orton Jones, entitled 
Small Rain, features the words of the Bible and illustrations 
of experiences children might have as they learn the verses 
The exact words of the Bible are used, such as “Suffer little- 
children to come unto me, and forbid them not: for of such 
is the kingdom of God.” “The heavens declare the glory of 
God; and the firmament showeth his handiwork.” “If any 
of you lack wisdom, let him ask of God . . . and it shall be 
given him.” 
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“I am but a little child: 

I know not how to go out or come in .... 

Give therefore thy servant an understanding heart... 

That I may discern between good and bad.” 

But perhaps the poetry of the New Testament, especially 
of the Gospel of Luke, is as familiar to us as any in the Bible. 
In this one Gospel we have the Magnificat, the Benedictus, 
the Nunc Dimittis, and the song of the heavenly host, “Glory 
to God in the highest, and on earth peace, good will toward 
men.” 

These bits of poetry, together with the Sanctus, 

“Holy, holy, holy, Lord of Hosts: 

Holy, holy, holy is the Lord of Hosts,” 

are woven into the liturgy of many churches. 

Through the centuries, hymn writers have interpreted 
the meaning of religious truth in words that are incompar¬ 
able. Often after we have looked a long time for a bit of 
religious verse, we find in the hymnbook just what we need 
to express truth clearly and briefly. As we search for such 
verse, we find the names of outstanding hymn writers such 
as Bernard of Clairvaux, Whittier, Wordsworth, Luther, Wes¬ 
ley, Van Dyke, Oxenham, North, Crosby, Untermeyer, and a 
host of others. 

As people find reality in worship, often they begin to express 
their thoughts and aspirations in bits of verse. We who are 
helping to enrich the experience of worship must watch for 
creative ability on the part of young and old and use these 
bits of verse in experiences of worship together. 


Of Drama 

Drama —The Greek word means “The thing done.” 

“This is why the churches are using drama. It is not a new 
wrinkle in religious education or a means of making Bible 
stories interesting to children. It is a deliberate attempt to 
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develop strength, beauty, and power in the imaginative and 
creative life of the players and the audience. It is not a 
fad; its roots go down to the beginnings of both religion 
and drama. Its immediate warrant lies in the need of our 
times for a spiritual ministry to the aesthetic and emotional 
life of our people. Its fruit is in human lives enriched in 
understanding, sympathy, and fellowship.” 0 

Drama with a purpose can enrich experiences of worship 
together. With children, usually the drama is a part of a 
natural learning experience. There is a place, however, for 
working out a play or pageant for a special occasion such as 
Christmas, Easter, and other important days in the Church 
calendar. 

One church once planned a Christmas program for young 
and old that was like a drama though it was not the usual play 
or pageant type. Preparation was made long in advance so 
that the children and young people taking part in the service 
could use either Scripture or song that was a part of their 
regular lessons. The service was in the late afternoon. The 
platform and the steps leading to the platform were laid in 
white cloth. Tall evergreens were at the back of the platform. 
The program carried the title, “Christmas in Story and Song.” 
The program was so simple that any church, large or small, 
could have worked it out. 

The service began with the singing of “Watchman, Tell 
Us of the Night,” sung antiphonally. Next, a group of boys 
and girls—Primaries, Juniors, and Intermediates—went to 
the platform, sat on the floor, and one after another gave verses 
about the coming of Christ. As the verses were given, candles 
were lighted by two older boys. Then the group of children 
led the congregation in the singing of familiar carols—one 
after another—without books and without an announcement. 
When this part of the service was over the children left the 
platform. 

Then a mother and a child, dressed in Oriental costume, 
went to the platform. The mother sat on a low stool and told 
her child the Christmas story as it might have been told to 
an Eastern child long ago. Then the pastor of the church came 
to the platform and with him came a group of young peo- 
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pie who sat around him on the steps and listened as he told 
the old Russian legend of Babushka. When the story was told, 
the young people sang "The Kings of the East Are Riding 
Tonight to Bethlehem.” The offering was then taken, and 
the program closed with the singing of “Joy to the World! 
the Lord Is Come.” 

Not infrequently those taking part in a play or a drama or 
a celebration experience something so real that they offer 
themselves to God in a new spirit of consecration. 

Of the Offering 

The Offering —an act of worship. 

"When I gave to one in need, 

I found the Lord of Love indeed.” 

Eight hundred years ago, a wise man, Moses Ben Maimon, 
outlined the following eight steps of giving: 

"The first and lowest step is to give but with reluctance. 
This is the gift of the hand, not of the heart. 

The second is to give cheerfully but not proportionately to 
the distress of the sufferer. 

The third is to give cheerfully and proportionately but 
not until asked. 

The fourth is to give cheerfully, proportionately, and even 
unsolicited, but to put it in the poor man’s hand, thus 
rousing in him the painful emotion of shame. 

The fifth is to give so the distressed may receive and 
know their benefactor without their being known to him. 
Such was the conduct of some of our ancestors who used 
to tie money in the corners of their cloaks that the poor 
might take it unperceived. 

The sixth is to know the objects of our bounty but re¬ 
main unknown to them. Such was the conduct of our 
ancestors who used to convey gifts into poor people’s dwell¬ 
ings taking care that their own persons and names should 
remain unknown. 

"The seventh is to give in such a way that the benefactor 
may not know the relieved persons nor they the names of 
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their benefactors, as was done during the existence of the 
Temple, wherein the good deposited secretly whatever 
their generous hearts suggested and from which the poor 
were maintained with equal secrecy. 

“The eighth, and most meritorious, is to anticipate need by 
preventing poverty; that is, to assist the reduced fellow 
man either by a gift, by teaching him a trade, or by putting 
him in the way of business so that he may earn an honest 
livelihood and not be forced to the sad alternative of 
holding out his hand for aid—this is the summit of char¬ 
ity’s golden ladder.’’ 7 

A few years ago, the sponsors of the Community Chest of 
Charlotte, North Carolina, listed the above eight steps in 
giving in an attractive folder under the caption, “A Com¬ 
mon Cause Unites Our City.’’ On Sunday, these folders were 
put into the churches of the city and the annual appeal of 
the city’s humane agencies was begun. Every citizen had an 
opportunity to give of his substance and of his heart for the 
benefit of his neighbor. 

Though the appeal had to do with only one phase of giv¬ 
ing, it is a concrete example of the way in which the act of 
giving may lead one to find the cause of human need, suffer¬ 
ing, want, and poverty. 

Even with small children, as well as older people, we can 
make a beginning in helping them think straight about set¬ 
ting up right conditions for people in need. We can keep 
alive a tenderness for human suffering of all kinds. And we 
can give young and old a chance to give themselves as well 
as their money to God. 

The way in which the offering is taken will depend on 
the age and the understanding of the group. Different ways 
of taking the offering are suggested from time to time in the 
lesson material. Often our failure to plan definitely with 
those who are to take the offering causes much embarrass¬ 
ment to them, and makes of the offering a routine matter 
without the inspiration of dedication to God. 

If we accept the Bible as our authoritative guide for wor¬ 
ship, and study what it says of the offering as an act of wor- 
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ship, we shall find ourselves faced with clear statements—too 
clear to evade. 

“Neither will I offer . . . unto the Lord my God . . . 
that which doth cost me nothing.” 

O 

“Every man according as he purposeth in his heart, 
so let him give; not grudgingly, or of necessity: 
lor God loveth a cheerful giver.” 

“See that ye abound in this grace also_ 

For ye know the grace of our Lord Jesus Christ, that, 
though he was rich, yet for your sakes he became poor, 
that ye through his poverty might be rich.” 

“She . . . did cast in all that she had, even all her livin'* ” 

O* 

Go and sell that thou hast, and give to the poor, and 
thou shalt have treasure in heaven.” 

“Will a man rob God?” 

“A cup of water ... in my name.” 

Let eveiy one of you lay by . . . as God hath prospered 
him.” 

Of Conversation and Talks 

Guided Conversation —This is one of the most natural 
ways of bringing about moments of spontaneous, informal 
worship. Of necessity, we have recognized the use of con¬ 
versation in working with children. With young people and 
adults, we frequently substitute a brief talk in the worship 
service. 

It is easy to understand why the talk is used so frequently. It 
is sometimes easier to make a talk than to learn a story or to 
find a poem or some other worship material. Sometimes the 
peison making the talk has something of significance to say. 
Sometimes groups are accustomed to passive listening and 
feel that they gain inspiration from a talk. 

Some Observations 

1. Often a few clear, arresting remarks are more effective 
than a long talk. 
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2. When we invite a person to speak, we must make clear 
the purpose of the service and exactly how many min¬ 
utes the speaker is to have. 

3. If the person chosen is one who cannot be heard often, 
omit other details of the worship service so that the 
speaker may have all the time allotted to him. 

Try This Plan 

1. Examine closely the material you are to use with your 
group next Sunday. Do you find a story or an illustra¬ 
tion that would make truth clear if it were used effec¬ 
tively? Decide whether you, yourself, will use it or 
whether you will help a person in your group make use 
of it. 

2. Why not invest in two inexpensive loose-leaf notebooks 
and begin to file stories and poems that you might use 
as you need them? Index this material according to 
special seasons such as Christmas, Easter, Thanksgiving, 
or according to interests such as nature, prayer, world 
peace, race relations, beliefs, responsibilities, church, or 
according to Christian attitudes such as reverence, awe, 
wonder, gratitude, good will, faith, and loyalty. 

3. Examine your material for suggestions about taking the 
offering. What ways have you found most effective in 
making the offering an act of worship? 

4. Have you and your group made some truth clear through 
working out a play or a drama? 

SOME HELPFUL BOOKS 

FOR YOUNG CHILDREN 

Bible Books for Small People, Chalmers and Entwistle 

Tell Me About God, Mary Alice Jones 

Tell Me About Jesus, Mary Alice Jones 

Tell Me About the Bible, Mary Alice Jones 

The Story Shop, Odell 

for older children 

The Bible 

Jesus’ Story, Petersham 
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Through the Bible, Wilson-Wilson 
A Boys and Girls Life of Christ, Paterson-Smyth 
Children's Stoiy Sermons for Today, Murray 
Bible Pictures and Their Stories, Susanna Fisher 

FOR PARENTS, TEACHERS, AND THOSE LEADING 
WORSHIP 

Children at Worship Around the World, Smalley and Millen 

Seventy-five Stories for the Worship Hour, Eggleston 

Worship Sewices for Youth, Bays 

Youth Looking to Jesus, Hoyt and Dabney 

Our Church for the Worship of God, Smither 

Christ and the Fine Arts, Maus 

He Took It Upon Himself, Slattery 

Men as Trees Walking, Applegarth 

The Way of the Storyteller, Ruth Sawyer 

The Long Christmas, Ruth Sawyer 

The Story of the Other Wise Man, Van Dyke 

The Vision of Sir Launfal, Lowell 

The Man Who Owned the Stable, Currie 

The Storyteller in Religious Education, Brown 

The Use of the Bible with Children, Smither 

rOETRY 

1000 Quotable Poems, Clark-Gillespie 
The Te Deums, Oxenham 
Gentlemen—The King! Oxenham 
The Glory of God, Harkness 
Masterpieces of Religious Verse, Morrison 
Christ in Poetry, Clark 
The poetry of the Bible 
The hymns oi the ages 

DRAMA 

Ventures in Dramatics, Niebuhr 
Drama Goes to Church, Wilson 
Conscience on Stage, Ehrensperger 
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HELPING OTHERS TO WORSHIP 

How Can We Lead So Simply That. People Forget Us and 
Think. About God? 


N increasing number of leaders of children in the local 



church school are no longer thinking of worship and 
the lesson as two separate, distinct parts of the program. In¬ 
stead, they think of the time with the children as an oppor¬ 
tunity for a natural experience of learning together, singing, 
praying, listening together, and of helping the children find 
ways of showing their love for God and for those round about 
them. 

Guiding Children in Worship 

Mary Edna Lloyd in her book entitled Religious Nurture 
in Nursery Class and Home makes these statements about 
guiding experiences of Nursery children: “The procedure 
is informal. No part of the session can be set aside as a ‘wor¬ 
ship service’ or ‘teaching period’ where specifically religious 
topics are introduced. This does not mean that the leaders 
do not try to lead the Nursery children into worship experi¬ 
ences, but it does mean that they do not plan formal, worship 
services. The children play together, take turns, sing, talk, 
and the leaders guide. In the same way, when seconds of 
worship opportunities come, the leaders use them.” . . . 
“Through these Nursery class experiences the leaders seek 
to give background on which the little child may build as 
they help him to interpret Christian living and playing to¬ 
gether.” 1 

If the leader of four- and five-year-old children is using the 
material best suited to the needs of the children, she will 
likely not find a worship program as such worked out for 
her. She will find instead a statement of the purpose of the 
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lesson, suggestions of songs that might be used, the Scripture 
best suited to helping the children understand the Bible story 
to be told, and the way in which the offering can be taken. She 
will likely find that the lesson writer has included an inspira¬ 
tional thought for the leader, a bit of verse, a hymn, an illus¬ 
tration that might help one remember the nearness of God 
or give added courage to keep on working even in difficult 
days. 

She is often reminded that the first few moments as the chil¬ 
dren arrive are to be used to create an atmosphere of friend¬ 
liness and a mood conducive to doing things together—lis¬ 
tening, singing, praying, working. She will take account of 
the children’s remarks or responses. Sometimes she can use 
their very words as she prays with them. At other times, she 
will think of a song that would express the child’s thought. 
Perhaps a song may have prompted the child’s response. From 
the moment the first child arrives until the children are ready 
to leave, she with those helping her will be trying to help the 
children respond to the heavenly Father’s love in the way 
that is natural for them. And this response is worship whether 
it is so labelled or not. 

Now this way of guiding an experience of worship is not 
easy. Frequently plans must be quickly changed. Sometimes 
the children are in no mood to pray. To do so would be sim¬ 
ply going through a form. Often the timid, quiet child needs 
individual attention before he feels comfortable in the group 
and can join in with the others. 

One Kindergarten teacher in a small church had only four 
children who came regularly. The only place available for 
this group Sunday morning was the pastor’s study. On Satur¬ 
day afternoon this public school teacher would go to the 
church and fix up the pastor’s study with a tiny table and 
other things needed for little children. 

One morning Sam, a quiet little boy, came in early. She said 
to him, “Sam, would you like to draw something right now?’’ 
He said, “Yes.’’ She gave him a sheet of paper and a big 
crayon. She sat by him as he drew. When he finished, she said 
to him, “Is that an apple tree?’’ He said, “Yes.’’ “Why don’t 
you put some apples on it?’’ she asked. He did. When he 
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finished she said in the most natural sort of way, “Sam, would 
you like to thank God for trees that have apples on them?” 
He said, “Yes.” And together they prayed—“Thank You, God, 
for trees that have apples.” 2 

Not long ago, we observed in a Primary Department when 
the children were studying a lesson on the church. The teach¬ 
ers had come early to help the children make two posters. One 
illustrated the church as a place of worship; the other, the 
church as a group of people. When the leading teacher called 
the group together, and the children looked at each poster, 
she listed on the blackboard some of the things they had 
found out about the church. The offering was next taken, 
the leader led in prayer, and the children and teachers went 
back to their tables for study and work. 

When we talked to this leading teacher about worship, she 
said, “I am not sure we had any worship here today unless 
it was during the prayer—and maybe not then. But we are 
working on worship. Next Sunday we are planning a tour of 
the church. The following Sunday the children are asked to 
go to church with their parents or teachers. After we see 
the way the deacons take up their offering, we may want to 
take ours the same way. We are working on worship, but 
not on a worship program as such.” 

Once a Junior superintendent began to sense a difference 
in her department when she arrived early. She found that 
Juniors could help in a very real way to get the room fixed 
right, to arrange the hymnbooks in an orderly fashion, to 
look at things in the room, and to sing around the piano. 

She began to care so deeply about the children’s becoming 
reverent, and learning how to worship and work together well, 
that her idea of getting to church school early was talked 
over with her husband and her three children. Her family 
felt her deep concern. They co-operated. Her adolescent boy 
and girl did their late dating on Friday instead of Saturday 
night so that the house was fairly quiet at a reasonable hour. 
As soon as breakfast was over on Sunday morning, she went 
to her department. She, herself, was ready when the first Jun¬ 
ior arrived. She began to see that an atmosphere of worship, 
a mood for worship, did not come about magically. It would, 
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however, come about naturally if she were there and had 
some plan and purpose in the first few moments as well as for 
the remaining hour she had with the children. Sometimes the 
Juniors themselves lead in worship. Often a group who have 
learned a Psalm or a song can lead it. At times, one'child, 
perhaps a third-year Junior, reads the Scripture or reports to 
the group something that he has found out. And out of these 
experiences, the leader and the children plan their worship 
service. 

Leading Intermediates in Worship 

An Intermediate boy described worship as “the time when 
you talk to God, God talks to you, and then you feel you 
would like to go out and do something for Him.” 

A twelve-year-old girl wrote this: “Reverence is a feeling 
I have in church when the sun shines through the stained- 
glass window, lighting up the pulpit and altar, and I get all 
quiet inside myself.” 

Though neither statement is a complete definition or 
description of worship, both are typical of the naturalness of 
worship to girls and boys between the ages of twelve and 
fourteen. Such responses also cause us to wonder whether 
some thoughtful person—minister, parent, church school 
leader, teacher, or camp counselor—had been helping the 
boy and girl understand the meaning and the nature of 
worship. This is somewhat harder to do than to “put on” 
a worship program, but the result is often more satisfying. 

One group found in the regular lessons on Worship and 
the Church an opportunity to get at a better understanding. 
Another group used as an elective course. Ways We Wor¬ 
ship, by Clarice Bowman. 

In both groups, Intermediates chose nymns they liked best 
for worship, and pictures that helped them think about God. 
They wrote a letter to the minister asking him to talk to 
them. One class searched out Bible passages on worship. A 
third-year class of boys listed some “ways we could improve 
our worship life.” Here are their practical suggestions in their 
own words: 
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1. When you are praying, think about what you are doing. 

2. Write down your prayer. 

3. Practice out loud so you won’t feel embarrassed. 

4. You will feel better in praying when you lead the right 
kind of life. 

5. Kneeling helps us feel like praying. 

6. Take part in singing. 

7. Give part of your money to the church. 

8. In the Communion service, you feel close to God. 

9. When you attend a worship service, listen and try to 
understand. 

10. If you know someone else who does not pray, try to 
teach him. 

11. Help whomever you can. 

During this study, the worship services were brief and grew 
out of what was going on in classes. They were not programs 
apart from the study. One Sunday the group sang some of the 
worship hymns they had chosen. There was a definite prayer 
by the leader. One Sunday the minister explained the church 
service and said how glad he was when the Intermediates 
came to worship God. Near the end of the study, some of the 
classes showed what they had worked on. Usually there was 
singing together. Each time there was a definite prayer. 

One group became interested in fixing up their room. A 
platform was removed. Draperies were hung straight. The 
improvised reading desk was cleared of all except a Bible and 
a hymnbook. An easel for occasional use was bought and 
was stained by one of the second-year boys. On the Sunday 
following the changing of the room, one boy coming in late 
picked up his chair and moved it quietly. It was about the 
first “quiet” thing this particular boy had done at church 
school. 

But whether one attempts to bring about a better under¬ 
standing through study or through the leading of the group 
in worship services, little can be accomplished unless there 
is a clear purpose among the leaders, and a willingness to 
plan together, to work cheerfully, and to wait patiently for 
signs of understanding. 

The purpose of worship as stated by the minister and a 
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group of teachers in chapter I, and what lias been said of 
prayer, music, and other materials of worship, are impoitant 
to the leaders of Intermediates who want boys and girls to 
experience the nearness and the presence of God as they 
worship alone, in small groups, and in the larger fellowship 
of the church. 

When Youth Leads in Worship 

Young people who meet in their own departments aie 
usually responsible for leading the worship service in church 
school. This is as it should be. But this does not mean that 
the responsibility for planning must be carried by the leader 
alone. Usually some understanding person or a worship com¬ 
mittee ought to help the leader decide on a definite purpose 
and work out a plan or a way to accomplish that purpose. 
Unless this is done, a busy young person may simply use an¬ 
other’s program without taking into account the needs of 
his particular group. 

Usually a young person is asked to lead because some¬ 
one has confidence in him or her. Making mention of this fact 
may be for you and the young person the best way to begin 
talking together. Encouragement is important, especially if 
the young person is leading for the first time. Perhaps the 
young leader has already thought out his plan and purpose 
beforehand. More often, he has not. 

As a starting point in planning, talk over such questions as 
these: What would best help our group think of God? What 
experiences are we having now that bring God close? What 
have we done in class that might have meaning for others? 
What is happening in our community or in the world that 
makes us know that we need to listen to God? What one 
thought or one idea could you make clear in a brief service 
of ten, twelve, or fifteen minutes? 

Once the leader decides on the one thought or one idea, 
he can begin to select material accordingly. Often a passage 
of Scripture, one hymn or more, a definite prayer, and the 
taking of an offering is better than an elaborate worship pro¬ 
gram. But the selection of material is not enough. 
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It Makes a Difference 

—Whether the Scripture is read so that the group under¬ 
stands. 

—What hymns are chosen and how they are used. 

—Whether the prayer is simple, sincere, and definite. 

—Whether the offering is taken in a dignified way as an 
act of worship. 

—Whether there are no interruptions when the Scripture 
is read and when the group is praying. 

—Whether the leader feels God is near, and will meet 
with those who seek to worship Him. 

—Whether the same type of service is used too often. 

—Whether the leader is there early and ready to begin 
on time. 

—Whether the leader is unaffected in speech. 

—Whether his clothes are so suitable that they do not 
attract attention. 

After the service, there ought to be a word of commenda¬ 
tion or thanks if the leader has done his best. If he feels that 
the group responded, he will be willing to lead again. If not, 
he may not want to try again for a long time. 

As the church service includes worship, and as many Pio¬ 
neers and Seniors are followers of Jesus Christ and attend 
the church service, they do not need a lengthy or elaborate 
worship service in the church school. Reminding the group 
of this makes a difference in planning and perhaps in attend¬ 
ance on church. 

In the vesper service the leader usually tries to create an 
atmosphere of worship rather than plan another worship 
service. On occasions such as Thanksgiving, Christmas, Easter, 
the entire vesper program may be planned as a worship serv¬ 
ice. If occasionally the vesper group would give several con¬ 
secutive meetings to a study of worship, there might come 
an awareness of God which would give meaning and reality 
to their experiences together. 

Young people who are asked about times when God seems 
near seldom mention church school worship. More often, 
they recall a time when they have been alone, or in a small 
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group, or in a large gathering at camp or summer conference, 
or at an interdenominational or international meeting. But 
often young people from the local church are leaders in these 
services. And frequently they would not be ready for some 
moment of reality in worship had they not had some training 
in leading in their home church. 

The way in which the group of young people planned 
the brief worship services for a summer conference as indi¬ 
cated in chapter II affords a concrete example of creative 
planning to meet a definite need. This kind of planning can 
be done in any local church as soon as young people and adult 
leaders of young people are willing to study and to plan 
together. 

Young people frequently give earnest study to the develop¬ 
ment of their worship programs. They believe that God will 
listen when they pray, and so they often replace the stereo¬ 
typed service, built around a central theme, with simple, 
down-to-earth petitions expressed in either the great pray¬ 
ers of the Church or in their own young and virile words. 
Both of these approaches are worked out in the suggestions 
below. 

Two college boys, Bill and Pat, were asked recently to 
lead the watch night service at Peace Memorial Presbyterian 
Church, Clearwater, Florida. Using the prayers of the Church, 
they developed a service of praise and confession. 3 

Hymn: “Our God, Our Help in Ages Past.” 

Bill: Eternal God, who makest all things new, and abid- 
est for ever the same: Grant us to begin this year in Thy 
faith, and to continue it in Thy favor; that, being guided 
in all our doings, and guarded in all our days, we may spend 
our lives in Thy service, and finally, by Thy grace, attain the 
glory of everlasting life; through Jesus Christ our Lord. 
Amen. 

Pat: Psalm 46. 

Bill: We approach the beginning of this new year with an 
inescapable realization of the uncertainty and unrest of our 
world. We appear to be on the brink of another devastating- 
global conflict. As we consider what the new year may hold, 
we are tempted to resign ourselves to our fate with complete 
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indifference. The very bases of our lives seem fleeting and 
impermanent. It is therefore time for us to comprehend 
anew that the true center of our lives is: from everlasting 
to everlasting; the beginning and the end; today, tomorrow, 
and forever. 

Pat: Let us then humbly pray to Almighty God that He 
may grant us insight into the true meaning of life and into 
the responsibility which we have to Him and to our world. 

Bill: Let us pray to Almighty God that He may give us 
grace at this time with one accord to make our common 
supplication unto Him; that He may fulfill the desires and 
petitions of His servants as may be most expedient to them; 
granting us in this world knowledge of His truth, and in the 
world to come life everlasting. 

Pat: Let us pray to Almighty God for the growth of wis¬ 
dom and the increase of love; for loyalty to the truth as He 
gives us to see it, and for deepening good will toward our 
fellow men; that in honesty and honor, in cheerful labor 
and true gladness of heart, He may make His presence felt 
within us, and enable us to glow into the likeness of Christ, 
our Lord. 

Bill: Let us pray to Almighty God that He may spare us 
from blindness of heart, from love of ease, from contentment 
with the second best, from failure to do the good that was in 
the heart of our fathers and for which they prepared the way. 

Pat: Let us pray that He may save us from class warfare and 
class hatred, from racial antagonisms, from the spirit of party, 
from the seeking of sectional advantage and forgetfulness of 
the general good. 

Bill: Let us pray for deliverance from failure to take ac¬ 
count of the needs of others, from living unto ourselves alone, 
and from putting our trust in our own strength when our 
trust should be in God. 

Pat: Let us pray for wisdom and strength that we may co¬ 
operate earnestly and effectively with other nations, and with 
them labor for the defense and maintenance of public right, 
for the abolition of war and the establishment of international 
justice and peace. 

Bill: O God, who art, and wast, and art to come, before 
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whose face the generations rise and pass away: Age after age 
the living seek Thee and find that of Thy faithfulness there is 
no end. Our fathers in their pilgrimage walked by Thy 
guidance, and rested on Thy compassion; still to their chil¬ 
dren be Thou the cloud by day and the fire by night. Where 
but in Thee have we a covert from the storm, or shadow from 
the heat of life? In our manifold temptations, Thou alone 
knowest and art ever nigh; in sorrow, Thy pity revives the 
fainting soul; in our prosperity and ease, it is Thy Spirit only 
that can keep us from pride and keep us humble. O Thou 
sole Source of peace and righteousness, take now the veil 
from every heart, and join us in one communion with Thy 
prophets and saints, who have trusted in Thee and were not 
ashamed. Not of our worthiness, but of Thy tender mercy, 
hear our prayer; for the sake of Jesus Christ Thy Son our 
Lord. Amen. 

Pat: Solo. 

A group of thoughtful young people, sensing the reality 
of prayer and desiring to help themselves and others make 
concrete their petitions, as they prayed the Lord’s Prayer used 
the following responsive meditation: 4 

“Let Us Pray” 

(All pray the Lord’s Prayer, then take part in this ritual) 

Leader: Our Father. 

Voice: 

Not my father. 

Not only the father of those who are Aryan, or those who 
are American. 

Not only the father of the Jews. 

But —our Father. 

The father of Jimmy who is always in trouble. 

The father of Mary who is snobbish and lonely. 

The father of Jerry who is lame and Henry who gets every¬ 
thing he wants. 

The father of Arthur who is black and Susie who is yellow 
and Sadie who is white. 

The father of Ivan who is Russian and Rudolf who is Ger¬ 
man and Helen who is Korean. 
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There must be room in our hearts and pews for all of God’s 
children on earth, before we can really say our Father. 
Leader: Can you pray “Our Father’’? 

Will you pray with me? 

Group: “Our Father which art in heaven, Hallowed be thy 
name.” 

Leader: Thy kingdom come. 

Voice: Not the American kingdom, or the Russian or the 
German or the English kingdoms come. Not the domi¬ 
nance of any one group or any one nation. Not trying to 
get ahead of others, but serving others. Not trying to lead 
the class or get the best part in the play, but seeking to do 
our very best at all times. Not my kingdom, but God’s 
Kingdom come. 

Leader: Will you pray with me? 

Group: “Thy kingdom come.” 

Leader: Thy will be done in earth, as it is in heaven. 

Voice: 

Not my way, or my will. 

Not making God see our point of view. 

Not getting something from God we want very much. 
Not the will of any one group of people, 

Or the power of any one nation. 

But God’s will be done on earth. 

Leader: Will you pray for that? 

Group: “Thy will be done in earth, as it is in heaven.” 
Leader: Give us this day our daily bread. 

Voice: 

Not give me my food because it is my right, 

Or give me a new dress or a bicycle because I deserve to 
have them. 

But, may I accept this food today as from Thee, 

Because I depend on Thee for all I have. 

All things come of God. 

Not because we are better than others do we have food, 
Or even the fact that our fathers have worked and earned 
the money to buy it. 

But, may we eat in the spirit of knowing that all food and 
clothing and shelter and all good things are from a 
common Source, created for all people on the earth. 
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Leader: Can you pray remembering these facts? 

Group: “Give us this day our daily bread.” 

Leader: And forgive us our debts, as we forgive our debtors. 

Voice: Not: forgive me, God, but I will hold out against 
Jimmy; he is unfair. 

But: I forgive Jimmy; forgive me, God. 

Not: forgive me, God, but I can’t forget how harsh Miss 
Jessie was to me in school Friday. 

But: I am learning to forgive; forgive me, God. 

Only as we are willing to forgive can we know what for¬ 
giveness is. 

Leader: Can you pray that petition? 

Group: “And forgive us our debts, as we forgive our debtors.” 

Leader: And lead us not into temptation, but deliver us 
from evil. 

Voice: 

Sometimes I am tempted to cheat because I want others to 
think I am better than I really am. 

I am tempted to shirk my lessons because my mind gets 
lazy and I want my way and have not learned how to 
accept family group responsibilities. 

The two phrases go together—the temptation and evil. 
The greatest evil we know is ourselves—our pride, our sel¬ 
fishness, our desire to be popular, wanting everybody 
to think more of us than we are worth. 

So, deliver us from ourselves. 

Leader: Will you pray that? 

Group: “And lead us not into temptation, but deliver us 
from evil.” 

Leader: For thine is the kingdom, and the power, and the 
glory for ever. 

All I can hope to be or think or become that is good and 
decent and free is because of God and His goodness to¬ 
ward all people. 

Group: “For thine is the kingdom, and the power, and the 
glory for ever.” 

Leader: Lord, teach us to pray. 

Voice: When you pray say: 

Group: (Prays the whole Lord’s Prayer) 
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But perhaps our greatest lack in leading worship is not in 
planning the service, but in living day by day in simple touch 
with God. So different are we all in taste and temperament 
that each person has to find his way or her way for renewed 
contact with God. A college girl and an adult who studied 
together offered the following suggestions as a starting point 
for moments of private or personal worship: 

Have some moments when you are alone and quiet before 
God. Sometimes you may want to get up early in the morn¬ 
ing. Think of God. Sometimes, it may be at noontime, 
you’ll slip into the sanctuary of a downtown church. Often 
it may be during school hours when you will feel God is a 
part of your thinking. No one can figure out for you when 
these moments can come, but there is no substitute for this 
time when you are alone with God. 

Select a hymn for the day. Hum the tune, or say over the 
words until they are woven through your day. Hymns such 
as “Fairest Lord Jesus,” “God of Grace and God of Glory,” 
“I Need Thee Every Hour,” “Dear Lord and Father of 
Mankind,” will make a difference in your day. 

Give God a chance to speak to you. Read or reread one of 
the Gospels such as Mark’s short story or Luke’s poetry. 
Reread at one sitting one of the prophets, such as Micah 
or Amos. Look at what they say about God’s plan of justice 
and righteousness and peace for all men. 

Try reading some devotional book that has stood the test 
of the years, such as Confessions of Augustine, Meditations 
by Thomas Aquinas, or Practicing the Presence by Brother 
Lawrence. 

Try a pictorial devotional book such as Our Dwelling 
Place, or make one of your own. 

Take time out in your home for natural conversation at 
the table or at some time during the day. Listen! You will 
find new worlds opening up if you can become a good 
listener. 

Go to church on time. Find a good seat so that you can see 
and listen. 
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Seek out sonic person in your community who is in need. 
Make it your business to have some contact with that 
person. 

Seek out some of the sore spots in your community, and 
before you begin to talk of them go back for a second visit 
and a second investigation so that your facts will be correct. 
Do something about the sore spots. Do not let your concern 
get spent in talking. 

Call on a person in your community whose work is identi¬ 
fied with the sore spots of the community. Let him know 
that you are interested in finding God’s way of dealing with 
people. 

Give to somebody in actual need, remembering the lines: 

“When I gave to one in need, 

I found the Lord of Love indeed.” 

As soon as you become in earnest about knowing God and 
understanding His plan for people, His way of righteousness, 
His way of justice, His way of peace, rest assured that He will 
make truth clear to you. Pray that God will help us to be 
willing for the Kingdom of God, the rule of God for us indi¬ 
vidually, for our church, for our nation, and for our bewil¬ 
dered world, to come to pass. 5 

Leading Adults in Worship 

The church service is recognized as a time of worship for 
adults; therefore, lengthy worship services of twenty or thirty 
minutes in adult classes or departments in the church school 
are unnecessary. The briefer the worship service, however, 
the more important the planning for it becomes. 

The leader’s sensitiveness to God’s nearness and presence, 
and his understanding of the interests, needs, and commit¬ 
ments of the group, will determine in large measure whether 
he can help them find reality in moments of worship. The 
singing of a great hymn, a moment of silence and prayer, the 
sharing of an inspirational thought, the fellowship of being- 
together, the presentation of the offering, may help the group 
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feel that God is near, and that once again they can renew 
their contact with Him. 

When printed programs are used, and when the leader lias 
not made adequate preparation in adapting them to the needs 
and interests of a particular group, the worship service may 
become a mere form and a thing apart from the life of the 
group. However, if printed programs are used as intended— 
for source material only—they can point a helpful direction 
for the leader in planning. Care should be taken that the use 
of another’s program does not become a mere substitute for 
one’s own creative thinking and planning. With maturity 
there ought to come a willingness to probe the depth of the 
meaning and nature of worship, to be silent before God, to 
face realistically the ongoing issues of life in the light of the 
world crisis and of a way of life that is in accord with the 
teachings of Jesus Christ. Man’s search for the answer to life’s 
questions and perplexities may be rewarded in moments when 
groups of Christians pray together. Such times do come in 
meetings of the Men of the Church, the Women of the 
Church, and the Executive Board, in conferences, conven¬ 
tions, and leadership schools, when a courageous leader, living 
in touch with God and facing realistically life as it is now, 
is willing to guide the thinking of a group. 


VIII 


IN THE BEAUTY OF HOLINESS 


“We keep this place clean for the eye of God.” — Sperry. 


EAN SPERRY in his book Reality in Worship tells of 



this incident: “One day not long ago a Boston minister 


was visiting a Catholic friend, a member of a preaching order 
connected with a mission church. The Romanist was showing 
his Protestant friend through the church. They passed from 
station to station until their way led them out of the open and 
public places of both nave and choir into a dim recess behind 
the great organ. There, in a bare dark spot they came upon a 
lay brother down on his knees scrubbing the floor, already 
apparently clean and spotless. ‘But why wash this floor?’ said 
the visitor. ‘Surely no one ever comes in here to see this place.’ 
The words were no sooner out of his mouth than he realized 
what he had said and anticipated the answer he got, ‘No, no 
one ever comes in here. We keep this place clean for the eye 
of God.’” 1 

Here and there persons are realizing that the place of wor¬ 
ship is a silent teacher or interpreter of worship. The follow¬ 
ing concrete illustrations give us a glimpse of how some 
persons in local churches are trying to make their place of 
worship clean, lovely—as fit places for the worship of God. 

This Happened Recently 

A director of Christian education in a large church gave to 
teachers and officers at their regular quarterly workers’ con¬ 
ferences a mimeographed booklet of practical suggestions. 
One of the most attractive of these booklets was entitled 
“Spring Cleaning Edition. Suggestions for March.” The cover 
sheet was light yellow, with pen and ink sketches of three 
persons at work cleaning up a room. The first page carried 
the caption, “Worship the Lord in the Beauty of Holiness.” 
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Six Bible verses were arranged attractively on this page. The 
second page was entitled, “Beauty and the Church School”; 
the third, “What to do with old quarterlies, maps, pictures, 
old lesson papers, old creative work done by pupils.” The 
fourth page was entitled, “Silent Teachers,” and carried two 
small pictures and a poem by an adolescent girl. The fifth 
page was “How to Mount Pictures,” and the sixth and last 
page, “Look at Your Room and Ask Yourself These Ques¬ 
tions: 

1. Does my room need washing or repainting? _ 

2. Are there old quarterlies, soiled papers, and other 

junk lying around in my room? _ 

3. Are my desk drawers clean? _ 

4. Is my room orderly? _ 

5. Are there old banners, mottoes, or dirty, drab 

pictures hanging on my walls? _ 

6. Are the books neatly arranged in the bookcases? _ 

7. Is my display work attractively arranged? 

8. Is there an air of cleanliness? 

9. Do I have at least one lovely picture in my room? _ 

10. Is the furniture arranged as attractively as I know 

how? _ 

11. Would my room suggest to a pupil that he was in 

the house of God? _ 

12. Would flowers or a potted plant add to its attrac¬ 
tiveness? _ 

13. What else can I think of which would provide a 

more beautiful setting in which to work and 
worship? _ ”2 

Some of the teachers sensed for the first time the fact that 
even the room could be a silent teacher and interpreter of 
worship. 

This Happened Too 

A director of Christian education in an average-sized church 
who was new in her position looked a long time at the beauty 
of lines in the old colonial church in which she was to serve. 
Again and again she kept saying to herself, “If the people 
here care enough, and are willing to work, we can make this 
church and church school building say something to the 
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people of this community about God.” After some weeks of 
talking with groups of people, both young and old, the con¬ 
gregation decided to have a clean-up workshop one Saturday 
afternoon. A number of adults, young people, and children 
came to do their part in making the building a fit place for 
worship and study. Ages ranged from three to seventy. A 
groceryman who could not close his store sent cold drinks to 
those who were cleaning up the building. 3 

Worship and Work 

A group of young people and their leader became con¬ 
cerned about improving their worship. The room where they 
met for worship was one of their “hurdles,” so they got to 
work to see what could be done about it. 

They decided to change the direction in which the chairs 
faced. The platform and piano were pushed into new posi¬ 
tions. A dark blue curtain was hung behind the platform, but 
somehow the curtain gave one a blank feeling. A picture was 
needed. But no picture in the room was large enough or good 
enough to answer the purpose. One person in the group had 
seen a beautiful large reproduction of Sallman’s “Head of 
Christ” in a religious bookstore a few blocks away. But what 
about the money to buy the picture? 

After a bit of figuring, the group of young people were on 
the way to the bookstore. It was five o’clock Saturday after¬ 
noon. The store was to close at five-thirty. They arrived in 
time to secure the picture on credit, and went back to hang 
it for Sunday. 

On Sunday morning those who had not been on the com¬ 
mittee were surprised to find the room in the new arrange¬ 
ment. But the members of the committee were not entirely 
satisfied. The room looked better, but the wall they were fac¬ 
ing was long and still looked vacant. After church school one 
of the committee volunteered an idea. It was this: “How 
about making some imitation stained-glass windows?” Then 
another idea—a better idea—came about. There were two 
real windows removed from the church during some remodel¬ 
ing a few years before. Why not put them up, and put lights 
behind them? Excitement now reigned in the committee. The 
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janitor was called in. The next week the windows were 
installed, one on each side of the worship center. 

The young people knew that physical equipment was not 
enough. So, for five consecutive Sunday mornings there were 
programs on how to worship God. The women of the church 
became interested in this project, and gave funds for a carpet 
in the assembly room. The church officers voted that the walls 
should be painted before the carpet was laid. The Seniors 
decided that the chairs needed repainting, so some of them 
came by the church after school until this job was completed. 

Many in this group learned for the first time that work 
and worship are closely related, and that better than talking 
about worship and theorizing about the place of worship is 
an actual attempt to make the place a fitting one for the 
worship of God. 4 

This Happened at Conference 

A group of young people from local churches went to a 
summer conference. Theirs was the first conference of the 
season. The caretaker had been at work on the grounds, but 
there was much yet to be done. The young people studying 
worship decided to help. Several of the boys cut the weeds 
and made a path to the prayer room. Several other boys with 
the caretaker spent the second afternoon whitewashing the 
board wall back of the pulpit in the auditorium. A clean 
whitewashed wall made a difference in the looks of the place 
of worship. But, better still, the group did not spend them¬ 
selves in just talking about worship. Best of all, they them¬ 
selves had an experience of doing something that had mean¬ 
ing for them, instead of waiting until all could be done for 
them. 

One girl in the group on the way to an early morning swim 
would go by the auditorium, light a glass lantern and put it 
inside the piano, so that the dampness would be warmed out 
before time for early morning worship. 

The conference pianist, a young girl, was majoring in 
music. She played beautifully—if the piano would play! Not 
one morning was she late for worship. Ten minutes before 
the service, she was playing over familiar hymns. A small 
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choir sometimes hummed the hymns as she played them. At 
other times they were quiet and silent. 

After the evening service, there were folk games, fun, and 
singing around the piano—popular songs, both old and new. 
Just before closing, the group would sing a Negro spiritual, 
such as “Lord, I Want to Be a Christian,” “Were You There 
When They Crucified My Lord,” “Swing Low, Sweet Char¬ 
iot.” Usually, “Taps” followed. Sometimes there was an audi¬ 
ble prayer. Sometimes not. Frequently, the entire group of 
young people, before they left the auditorium, helped to put 
the chairs and hymnbooks in place and in readiness for the 
early morning worship. It was not necessary to talk much in 
class about the place of worship , for we were having a con¬ 
crete experience in making worship real to us. 5 

Examples such as these might be multiplied, for many per¬ 
sons are sensing the importance of setting up conditions where 
worship may take place. By so doing, and by having the place 
of worship clean and orderly, we begin to create an atmos¬ 
phere for worship. No detail is unimportant, for the room 
itself will not only be a silent interpreter of worship, but an 
aid to worship. 

Some Necessary Safeguards 

If you have a north room, try having a growing fern or 
palm or plant in it to relieve drabness. If your blackboard is 
an eyesore, try velveteen curtains on draw curtain rods, so 
that the board can be used when needed but out of sight at 
other times. If you have a property committee in your church, 
ask them to visit your room with you and make suggestions 
to you. Consult them before adding any permanent material 
to your room. Don’t let your bookcase look disorderly. Take a 
walk around your building and see how your windows look 
from the outside, and how their appearance fits into the rest 
of the building. Try to help create the notion that there are 
no life leases on any one group staying in any one room for 
all time. It is fair play for each class or department to have a 
chance at a good place for study and worship sometime dur¬ 
ing the years. See that the lighting is right for the people who 
are to study and to worship. Facing the light causes irrita- 
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bility, discomfort, and lack of concentrated attention in no 
uncertain measure. 

Something Interesting to Do 

1. Study the assets and liabilities of your place of worship. 

2. Take into account the lines and the shape of your room, 
and how the furniture would best fit into it. 

3. See that the shades are fixed right, at the same level. 

4. Don’t overdo the room—not even the flowers. One lovely 
vase is better than a half-dozen little ones. 

5. Examine the pictures on the wall. Are they hung at the 
right level? Are there so many of them that the whole 
room looks cluttered up? 

6. Is there a center of interest, sometimes spoken of as a 
worship center? Is the worship center the same all the 
time? Has the group had a part in planning the worship 
center? Do they understand the meaning of any symbols 
used in the worship center? Is it elaborate, ornate, arti¬ 
ficial-looking, or plain and exquisitely simple? 

7. Are the curtains or draperies right? Are they full enough 
to make for loveliness? 

8. What impression does your room give as a place of wor¬ 
ship to one who might look at it for the first time? 


IX 


WORSHIP IN THE HOME 




Gocl setteth the solitary in families”—Psalm 68:6. 


ARY ELLEN CHASE in her delightful book, A 



ivx Goodly Fellowship, makes the statement that her 
mother was her first and best teacher. And then she gives 
concrete examples of how after supper when the dishes were 
done, her mother would get the children around the kitchen 
table and would teach them their spelling lesson. But her 
mother did more than teach the children how to spell the 
words. She made the words live. She helped the child get at 
the meaning of the word—the concept back of the word. 

The parents of the church have a chance to do this with 
important words and concepts such as: God, Father, Jesus 
Christ, Comforter, wrongdoing, guilt, sin, love, forgiveness, 
self, neighbor, surrender, immortality, joy, and gladness. 

The church school leaders and teachers are attempting in 
many and varied ways to help young and old get an under¬ 
standing of these words at the time that one can understand 
them. But in the brief period of worship and study in the 
church schools, little more than a beginning can be made, at 
best. 

It is not, however, a matter of time alone. For it is through 
experiences in the home—in times of joy and happiness, of 
suffering and difficulty, of intimate experiences of living 
together day by day—that we can best learn what life is like, 
what we are like, and what God is like. 

In these days we have lamented the breakdown of certain 
family customs such as giving thanks at mealtime, and the 
having of any kind of family prayers consecutively. But per¬ 
haps we have not mentioned often enough those parents who 
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are helping their children to know and love God. Even in 
difficult and uncertain days, there are many parents who con¬ 
tinue to pray with their children. 

But children learn more from the parents about what is 
important, what has value, what has priority in the home, 
and of whether God comes first, through day by day living 
than in any other way. 

One mother—my mother, after my father’s death—had to 
keep boarders so that the children would have food, clothes, 
good times, and a college education. She could not attend 
church Sunday morning, but regularly after a nap on Sunday 
afternoon, the children found her reading her Bible and a 
book of poetry, Apples of Gold in Pictures of Silver . Many 
verses in her Bible were marked. Some of the bits of poetry 
were marked, too. Two lines she marked in red pencil— 
“Build a fence of trust around today, 

And therein stay.” 

On Sunday and Wednesday nights, she went to church. The 
children could see little use in going, but she went and they 
went too, at her suggestion! 

There was no mention of the church having priority or of 
God being first. But we learned from her the meaning of 
courage, of love for God, and love for those around us— 
including the boarders. If it were possible to find out how 
many parents have continued even through these difficult 
days to pray with their children, we believe that there would 
be great encouragement, for this is being done in many and 
varied ways. 

One Way 

A minister and his wife with several children found that 
they could use the Bible stories on the Sunday school papers 
for their best material for family prayers. The mother helped 
the children make folders of their lesson sheets which they 
brought home Sunday by Sunday. Often the children would 
lend these to children in the community who were sick. 
Sometimes the mother would read through the whole Bible 
story book when one of the children was sick or had to stay 
indoors for several days. 
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Some of the Graded Lesson materials include a leaflet to 
give parents suggestions for using children’s worship materials 
in the home. At times there are suggested lines of definite 
action that might result as parents, children, and church 
school teachers follow the regular lessons. 

An Old Family Custom 

A certain Scottish family, which has numbered among its 
members many outstanding men and women, has a very 
interesting custom. For more than a hundred years there has 
been family worship every morning, which opens with the 
first verses of the great Psalm of thanksgiving, “Bless the Lord, 
O my soul: and all that is within me, bless his holy name. 
Bless the Lord, O my soul, and forget not all his benefits.” 
We are told that out of that family from generation to gen¬ 
eration have gone lawyers, doctors, ministers, teachers, bank¬ 
ers, clerks, farmers, and engineers whose first waking thought 
in the morning is, “Bless the Lord, O my soul, and forget 
not all his benefits.” 1 

Another Family Custom 

In another family, at evening time the father reads a few 
verses from the Bible, then the mother and each of the chil¬ 
dren say a Bible verse that they like. Each night, when the 
mother puts the youngest child to bed, she reads him a Bible 
story, and often the child learns a short verse, such as “Be ye 
kind,” or “God is love.” The child gives his verse last, and the 
father often begins his prayer with the use of the child’s verse. 
There is never any high-pressure method of getting the verses 
learned. There is often commendation when some member 
of the family says a difficult verse, or says one that has a spe¬ 
cial association for the family. But in this family the good 
times together, the birthday and other celebrations, are choice 
occasions—as well as family prayers. 

A Minister Helps a Family to Begin 

Recently, in one of the Midwest city churches, there was a 
noticeable increase in the number of families who decided to 
try family prayers. One woman, hearing of this unusual inter¬ 
est, decided to write the minister of the church and ask how 
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such interest had come about. The ministers reply was brief 
and humble in tone. He said only this, “We found many of 
our families did not know exactly how to begin having pray¬ 
ers. So I promised to go into the homes and start them off 
several mornings. ,, 

A Cook Raises a Question 

Mr. Richardson Wright, the editor of House and Garden, 
tells how the cook put the idea of family prayers in his mind, 
how the minister visiting in the family started them out, and 
how gradually in the evening as they prayed together they 
became less “stiff and self-conscious” and more simple and 
direct. After a while, they began to think less about them¬ 
selves and more about other people. 2 

For many families there have been delightful surprises of 
how children entered into the family prayers. This does not 
mean, of course, that there are not often times when parents 
or children are “out of sorts” and when matters must be 
straightened out before the group can honestly pray together. 
But often the adjustments are another way of learning the 
meaning of forgiveness, and the praying together binds par¬ 
ents and children closer to each other. 

A Young Guest Comes to Prayers 

Interesting experiences occur when the children see just 
how natural prayer can be. One morning, Barbara, three and 
a half years old, who lives in an upstairs apartment, came in 
uninvited to prayers in the downstairs apartment. As the two 
adults had Bibles in their hands she wanted one. She was 
given one to hold while we read a Psalm. When we had prayed, 
we decided to sing so that she could take part with us. We 
sang “Jesus Loves Me” and “Praise Him, Praise Him.” 
When we had exhausted all the verses—“Praise Him, love 
Him, serve Him, thank Him”—we said to Barbara, “Shall 
we sing just one more song?” “Yes,” she said, “Rock-a-Bye 
Baby”; and as we sang “Rock-a-Bye Baby” (with all the mo¬ 
tions) we knew God seemed near to us, and we believe He 
seemed near to Barbara, too. 
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A Change in Family Prayers 

In one home, when the children were small the mother used 
the bedtime hour for family worship. Often she read to the 
children a Bible story. Sometimes after the Psalm they sang 
“little songs,” the type that children could sing and under¬ 
stand. Often, she said, they turned out the lights and looked 
out at the stars and the moon before they prayed together. 
After the girls became older and had varying times for going 
to bed, and since the mother was at work during the day, they 
had brief prayers after dinner in the living room. Sometimes 
they sat quietly for a second or two, and then the older daugh¬ 
ter would go to the piano and she and the other daughter 
would select the hymns that they would all sing together. 
Sometimes the daughter would sing by herself. Then a Psalm 
or a few verses of Scripture were read and they prayed 
together. Unless something very unusual intervened, this 
was their family custom. “We seemed to miss it,” the mother 
said, “if we did not stop for a few minutes of communion with 
God before the girls went out for their evening dates.” 3 

Now these concrete examples are only another way of say¬ 
ing that parents who live close to God can help children know 
Him and respond to His love, that simplicity, sincerity, and 
brevity in prayer count much, and that there is no substitute 
for training in worship in the home. 

It would be foolish to believe that family prayers can be 
begun or kept up easily—unless someone in the family cares 
sufficiently to plan wisely and to make the experience natural 
and satisfying. Even the following of devotional booklets such 
as those published by some denominations is not easy. And 
yet, if used as recommended, they may point a direction for 
Bible reading, a thought for the day, and a prayer. But insight 
and understanding of truth will not come about magically. 

It would also be foolish to disregard what has actually hap¬ 
pened in recent years in many homes of our nation. We in the 
church have often analyzed the tragic situation. We have dis¬ 
sected the home and laid at its door the blame for much of 
the havoc in society today, such as the crime wave across the 
country, the increasing divorce rate, the abandon of inner 
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controls, and the mad search for amusement, for “things,” for 
comfort, for money, for success, for power. 

It is as though we took for granted that spiritual growth 
would take care of itself. We never intended to leave God out. 
We just got so busy with living that we forgot to put first 
things first. 

And yet there is hope if some of us who follow the Lord 
Jesus can learn to live a godly life and to make our homes 
avowedly Christian. To help do this some churches are offer¬ 
ing to parents opportunities such as these: 

A chance to visit the children’s classes to see what is being 
done and what needs to be done. 

A meeting of mothers of Nursery children to hear the 
Christmas story as it will be told the following Sunday to 
three-year-old children. 

A display of books for the home. In one church, the work¬ 
ers’ conference or teachers’ meeting features such a display 
at the November meeting. Parents are invited in. The meet¬ 
ing is short so that parents can thumb through the books. 
At a recent meeting, one man whose wife was in the hospital 
bought the Christmas books for the family at this meeting. 
A family night at church when parents and children sing 
together, listen and learn together. 

Suggestions for family night fun at home. 

Classes for young parents during the church school hour or 
at a time convenient for the group. 

Information about family camps. 

Guidance for the parents of various age-groups. 

Something Interesting to Do 

1. Find out what proportion of the families of your church 
follow some religious practice such as reading the Bible 
together, praying and singing together. 

2. Write out the most interesting way you find of how fami¬ 
lies in your church worship together in the home. 

3. Why not put excerpts of interesting and natural ways of 
having family prayers in your church bulletin (omitting 
names, of course)? 
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4. Why not, later, compile a booklet of those ways and give 
to all members of the church? Why not include at least 
one example of a birthday celebration for a father or a 
mother as a time of joy and gladness and thanksgiving? 

5. Arrange an exhibit of worship materials for parents, 
teachers, and children. 

6. When you have time, read the thrilling story of Susanna 
Wesley’s habit of having a quiet time—thirty minutes a 
week—with each of her nineteen children. 

7. As children grow older encourage them to keep their 
Bible, hymnbook, quarterly, and perhaps some devo¬ 
tional books—written especially for their age-groups— 
where they can see them and use them for a moment or 
two before they start out for the day. 

Some Questions to Think Over 

If parents are first teachers, why should not lesson helps be 
prepared primarily for them? 

In these days, when there are many broken homes, why do 
we not work out brief but lovely rededication services for 
those who make a new start in living together again? 

Why do we not encourage more dedication services for new 
homes or places to live—a room, an apartment, or a big 
house? 

Why do we not encourage starting a baby’s library with a 
religious book such as The Song the Shepherds Heard by 
Mary Entwistle and Muriel Chalmers in the series of “Bible 
Books for Small People’’? 

SOME BOOKS FOR THE HOME 

FOR LITTLE CHILDREN 

Bible Books for Small People, Entwistle and Chalmers 
A Child's Grace, Leatham and Claxton 
Small Rain, Jessie and Elizabeth Orton Jones 
Let's Sing, Thompson 

FOR OLDER CHILDREN 

A Child's Book of Christmas Carols, Masha 
The Whole World Singing , Thomas 
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Tivo Minutes with God y Hoh and Hoh 

As the Day Begins, Shields 

Fun with Music, Nelson and Barnett 

A Boys and Girls Life of Christ, Paterson-Smyth 

FOR FAMILY READING TOGETHER 
A Tree for Peter, Kate Seredy 
The Stoiy of the Other Wise Man, Henry van Dyke 
Bequest of Wings, Duff 
The Human Comedy, Saroyan 

FOR FATHERS, MOTHERS, AND TEACHERS 
The Family and Church, Sherrill 
The Opening Doors of Childhood, Sherrill 
Opening the Door for God, Sweet 
Guideposts to Creative Family Worship, Gebhard 
Our Little Child Faces Life, Odell 
Music in the Religious Growth of Children, Shields 
Heaven in My Hand, Humphreys 
Angels in Pinafores, Humphreys 
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STREAMS OF VITALITY 

"And ye shall know that I am the Lord God.”—Ezekiel 23:49. 

o 

T HE expression “here and there” has been used repeatedly 
in these pages. The repetition is not without purpose. 
For the concrete examples given of men and women who are 
seeking to make genuine the worship of God in the church 
school have been chosen from many churches in many sec¬ 
tions of our country. This group of volunteer lay leaders, 
including teachers, superintendents, counselors, and parents, 
are so deeply concerned that they are willing to study, to 
learn, to plan together, and to try new ventures in helping 
little children, young people, and adults find reality in wor¬ 
ship. They do their work without any flare of trumpets. They 
do not come into the headlines of the papers often. Sometimes 
they receive little more than a passing word of appreciation 
from the church. But as we watch them helping a group 
learn to pray and to praise God, we know that there is vitality 
in the worship and teaching program of the church. 

Aiid Yet, There Is Cause for Concern 

We cannot close our eyes to some of the discouragements 
in the church school. There are yet those who are making 
little or no preparation for their work on Sundays. They feel 
that a brief glance at the lesson lor the day or a swift reading 
over of the worship program is sufficient. It is as though one 
can depend on the inspiration of the moment, and lead per¬ 
sons into the presence of God magically. There are many who 
regard the worship as preliminary—simply a way to get 
started. There is still sameness, drabness, and dullness in some 
of the worship services. The late comers among older people 
as well as among children and young people are another evi- 
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dence of a lack of understanding and appreciation of the 
meaning of worship. We sense this lack of understanding 
when we come in contact with a person who talks as if dim 
lights, quiet music, and hushed tones are the great necessity 
in worship. There is still talk of “putting on” the worship 
program as though worship might be like a cloak that you 
can put on or take off at will. There are those who talk as if 
the leader can do the worshiping for the group. There is the 
worship enthusiast who makes of worship almost a fetish. 

And yet of even greater concern is the desperate need of 
persons today for a steadying faith in God, the Eternal. For 
many are lonely, baffled, perplexed, and bewildered by the 
chaos and confusion of our day. Without God, we are without 
hope for inner peace and harmony. Without God, we are 
without hope for becoming just and righteous in our way 
of dealing one with the other. 

Some years ago, the College of Bishops reporting the find¬ 
ings of the Malvern Conference made this astonishing state¬ 
ment: “Society is rotten from top to bottom.” But the Bible 
records even clearer statements, “There is none righteous, no, 
not one.” 

This, then, is our concern—that we center our worship 
about God, that we listen to Him speak, that we understand 
His way of holiness and righteousness, that we see our wrong¬ 
doing, our guilt, our sin, our injustices, in the light of God’s 
holiness. Nothing short of this will suffice, for worship as 
described in the Bible is a revolutionary experience demand¬ 
ing a right relationship to God and to man. 

It seems almost unbelievable that we in the church and in 
the school of the church could have a part in bringing about 
such an awareness of God. And yet, this can come to pass. 
This is coming to pass when followers of the Lord Jesus in 
the midst of temptations in high school are unwilling to lie 
to cover up a mistake. This experience is coming to pass when 
mature Christian men and women are honest in such every¬ 
day affairs as the filing of an accurate income tax return. 
This is coming to pass when a minister helps a group know 
that those who touch religious things must become increas¬ 
ingly holy and righteous, or else we will become suave and 
hypocritical. 
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In Unexpected Places 

The influence of the church and its worship of God the 
Eternal is often felt in unexpected places. Outstanding depart¬ 
ment stores such as John Wanamaker’s, Marshall Field’s, 
Miller and Rhoads’, and many others at Christmastime and at 
special seasons are interpreting Christian truth through organ 
recitals, through window displays of religious paintings, and 
in many other ways. Sometimes it seems as though they are 
somewhat ahead of the church in their long-range planning 
for experiences for the “passing parade” of people. 

For many years, the Maramoor Restaurant in Columbus, 
Ohio, noted for tasty food and excellent service, carried in 
their attractive menu folders the following poem: 

RUNE OF HOSPITALITY 

I saw a stranger yestereen; 

I put food in the eating place, 

Drink in the drinking place, 

Music in the listening place, 

And in the sacred name of the Triune, 

He blessed myself and my house, 

My cattle and my dear ones, 

And the lark said in her song. 

Often, often, often 

Goes the Christ in the stranger’s guise; 

Often, often, often 

Goes the Christ in the stranger’s guise. 1 

Several years ago, a student going home for the Christmas 
holidays had this experience at a railroad station: 

“To be delayed on a long trip by a wait of some four hours 
is usually a very tiring and exasperating experience. But I 
shall always be thankful that our train was quite late arriving 
in Cincinnati on the morning of December 17. It necessitated 
a four-hour wait there, which at first we anticipated only with 
impatience. However, we decided to take advantage of the 
time by seeing what we could in and around the station. 

“On leaving the main doors of the building, we walked 
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slowly through a winding path of lighted cedars toward the 
back of a crude little stable at the end of the broad steps. The 
familiar, well-loved Christmas carols rang through the clear, 
sparkling air of the cold December morning. We walked 
slowly, for here was something so beautiful and so completely 
unexpected that to come upon it too suddenly would mean 
to miss part of it. The Christmas story from Luke was dis¬ 
played at the corners of the enclosure on wooden plaques. 

“Walking around to the left we came upon ten or a dozen 
sheep grazing contentedly in the yard. Following the path 
outlined by cedars led us to the entrance of the tiny crude 
stable. A little gray donkey lay in a stall to the left, a friendly 
cow occupied one on the right. 

“The figures of the Holy Family were arranged in the midst 
of these humble surroundings. Ministering angels hovered 
near by. The Christmas carols became the voices of a heav¬ 
enly host, and the words of Paul came to me with a new mean¬ 
ing in the presence of this humble setting: ‘Christ Jesus 
being in the form of God, thought it not robbery to be equal 
with God: but made himself of no reputation, and took upon 
him the form of a servant/ ” 2 

Too Much for Granted 

We in the church-often take too much for granted. Many 
times we speak a language that the masses of people do not 
understand. Even adults sometimes look at church windows 
that they do not quite understand. Seldom is explanation 
made of the symbolism of these windows to those who are 
coming into the church. We take for granted that adults 
understand the order of the church service. We tell them the 
service is planned primarily for them. And yet, many have 
never had the service explained to them. For example, why 
the prelude? Why a short and a long prayer? Why three 
hymns in each service? Why are morning and evening services 
so much alike? 

We’ve expected grown persons to know and understand all 
these things, but sometimes ludicrous things happen in church 
when people do not understand. A story is told of two women 
who frequently talked during the prelude at the morning 
service. The minister and the organist became concerned. 
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The minister said one day to the organist, ‘Try this plan. 
Next Sunday play something loud and then suddenly play 
very quietly for a few moments.” The next Sunday the 
organist did as directed, and in the hush of the quiet music, 
Mrs. A’s shrill voice was heard as she said to Mrs. B, “I fry 
mine in oil.” Another story is told of a little girl who said 
once to her mother, “How old must I be before I can start 
whispering in church?” 

The Church—for Young and Old 

We urge boys and girls to join the fellowship of the church. 
And yet we do not adequately prepare them to participate in 
the church service. Some of the older boys and girls who have 
joined the church can find places of service if we care deeply 
enough to work with and for them in picking up responsi¬ 
bility in the church. 

A few years ago a minister preached a sermon on “Service 
in One’s Local Church.” He emphasized the fact that every 
church member ought to find some definite way of serving 
the church. 

As soon as the service was over, a little girl came to him and 
said, “I would like .to try one of those church jobs you talked 
about.” The minister, somewhat surprised that so young a 
Christian had taken him seriously, said to her, “Have you 
thought of a job you would like?” “Yes,” she said, “I thought 
of one. I could keep a glass of water on the pulpit for you.” 
Quick as a flash the minister replied, “No one in this church 
has ever thought of that. I will call you the keeper of the 
pulpit glass.” Months went by. Every Sunday the glass of 
water was there on the pulpit. But one Sunday after church 
the little girl came back to the minister bringing her friend 
with her. She said to him, “I may go on a vacation. If I do, 
my friend will be the keeper of the pulpit glass. The minister 
was pleased, and said, “That is a good arrangement. We shall 
call her the assistant keeper of the pulpit glass.” 3 

One church annually invites to their workers’ conferences 
those who have joined the church—boys, girls, and adults. 
The program is one of fellowship, fun, and inspiration. They 
«ive to the new church members, young and old, a card with 
these words: 
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TODAY I JOINED THE CHURCH 

“Lord of the earth, today I was received as a member into the 
fellowship of Thy church on the earth. 

“To the sound of music, and with the words of my minister, and 
in the presence of my parents and my friends, I was received 
into the brotherhood of those who seek above all else to do 
Thy will. 

“Burn the scenes of this day into my mind so that they can never 
be erased while time shall last. 

“Keep the words I have heard ever alive in my ears. 

“May the beauty of this morning be before my eyes forever. 

“When I would choose the selfish path, let this act of mine today 
remind me of Him who said: He that loseth his life for others 
shall find it forever. 

“Help me always to remember that He is my Saviour and Lord, 
and that I have chosen Him as Master of my life. In His 
Name. Amen/’ 4 

After the reading of the card together there is a brief talk 
on the church as a fellowship of believers who have a responsi¬ 
bility to proclaim the good news of Jesus, Saviour, Redeemer, 
Lord; as a trustee of great principles which Jesus Himself laid 
down as working principles for life; and as a world-wide 
fellowship. There is a definite prayer together as the meeting 
closes. 

There are few experiences of personal or corporate wor¬ 
ship as impressive or inspiring as those that come to us in 
the celebration of the two sacraments of the Protestant church 
—baptism and the Lord’s Supper. 

The minister’s questions to those who would make public 
profession of their faith in Christ as Saviour, and would unite 
with others in the fellowship of the church’s life and work, 
are simple, direct, and searching. “Do you acknowledge your¬ 
self to be a sinner in the sight of God, and without hope save 
in His sovereign mercy?” “Do you believe in the Lord Jesus 
Christ as the Son of God, and Saviour of sinners, and do you 
receive and rest upon Him alone for salvation as He is 
offered to you in the Gospels?” “Do you resolve and promise, 
in humble reliance upon the grace of the Holy Spirit, that 
you will endeavor to live as becometh the followers of Christ?” 
“Do you promise to support the church in its worship and 
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work to the best of your ability?” “Do you submit yourself 
to the government and discipline of the church, and promise 
to study its purity and peace?” 

To each of the questions, the applicant for church mem¬ 
bership answers, “I do.” If he (or she) has not been baptized 
in infancy, the sacrament of baptism is administered as the 
sign and seal of the washing away of our sins and of our 
engagement to be the Lord’s. The water of baptism is only 
the symbol of the cleansing work of the Holy Spirit. The sacra¬ 
ment of baptism is, therefore, the ceremony of the initiation 
into the Christian Church. In it, the believer promises to 
live as a Christian should live and says in effect, “To Thee, 
O Christ, I commit my life for time and eternity.” 

In the service of infant baptism and consecration of the 
child to God, the parents claim the blessing of God’s cove¬ 
nant for their children when they are too young to ask the 
blessing for themselves. In doing this, the parents solemnly 
promise to teach the truths of the Christian religion, to pray 
with and for the children, to bring them up in the Christian 
way of life, and to set before them the example of a godly, 
righteous, and sober life. The parents confidently hope that 
when their babies come to maturity of mind, and know how 
to choose what is right, they will stand before God and a con¬ 
gregation of His people and take the Christian vows for 
themselves. 

The baptized child is a minor member of the church, just 
as children are minor citizens of the country. When an infant 
member of the church grows up and promises to live for 
Christ, he has ever increasing privileges in the church, the 
most precious of which is admission to the Lord’s Supper.” 

Perhaps even more in the celebration of the sacrament of 
the Lord’s Supper, are we aware of God’s presence. 

Dr. George Arthur Buttrick, in his illuminating book, 
Prayer, reminds us that “the celebration of the Sacrament 
. . . was the burning heart of worship in the Early Church. 
It seems to have tiie fire of Eternity. Neither theological 
strife, nor attempts to make it magic, nor seasons of ebbing 
zeal, nor the world’s despisings have quenched its altar flame. 
The journeying generations are blessed by its light and 
warmth. How simple it is—a child may understand its tokens 
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of bread and wine—yet how unfathomable its mystery! How 
lowly—bread and wine were on every poorest table—yet how 
awe-filled and alone! How comradely—it was the Sabbath 
meal in the Early Church—yet how sharp in individual chal¬ 
lenge and redemption! How rich in symbolism—as wheat is 
sown in darkness, lives again to be cut by the reaper, is ground 
between millstones, and thus becomes man’s nourishment, 
so is the sacrificial love of Christ; as the grapes are trodden in 
the winepress, so is His bruised body and outpoured blood— 
how rich in symbolism, yet how tangibly real! How stored 
with history—it has been the benediction of vast cathedral 
and lonely bedside, the solace of Covenanter and priest—yet 
how instant in a Presence! Its varied treasures shine in its 
titles. It is a Eucharist —a Thanksgiving. It is a Sacrament — 
the Memorial of the Passion of Christ. It is an Oblation (the 
‘Offering’)—the dedication of all life for His sake. It is 
Communion —the confession of our oneness with all man¬ 
kind and with God. It is the Real Presence —Christ ‘made 
known in the breaking of bread.’ It is the Lord’s Supper — 
spiritual food of grace and power.” 7 

And, as Christians everywhere share increasingly in the 
Body of Christ which is the Church, and work together 
toward simplicity and genuineness in song, study, prayer, 
and communion—learning together to adore God, the Eter¬ 
nal, the Transcendent One, the Father of us all—we can 
press forward with joy and confidence to that day when the 
redeemed of all nations shall cry, ‘‘Worship God, worship 
God!” 1 

Qiiestions for Further Study 

1. What attempts are being made to study the worship of 
the church school? Of the church? 

2. What provision is made for young believers to partici¬ 
pate in the worship service of the church? 

3. Is the “long prayer” understood by children and young 
people as well as adults? 

4. Is there at least one hymn chosen with older children and 
young people in mind? 
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5. What ways have you found best to help groups of church 
members—young and old—get a sense of fellowship one 
with the other? 

FOR READING AND STUDY 


The Bible 

The Recovery of Worship, Fiske 
Reality in Worship, Sperry 
Come Let Us Worship, Palmer 
Worship, Underhill 
God, Horton 

Varieties of Religions Experience, James 
Religious Consciousness, Pratt 
Prayer and the Common Life, Harkness 
The Struggle of the Soul, Sherrill 
Strengthening the Spiritual Life, Ferre 
Restoring Worship, Bowman 
Living Joyously, Page 
God So Loved the World, Goudge 
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T HE material that follows includes verses 
of Scripture, bits of poetry, stories, and 
other illustrations that express the thought of 
God’s nearness in worship and in the every¬ 
day experiences of life. 

It is hoped that some truth expressed here 
may remind you of the reality of God’s pres¬ 
ence or lead you to express in your own way 
your thought of Him. If, in addition, you use 
some of these thoughts in moments of wor¬ 
ship in the home, in the church school, in 
small or large groups, the material will have 
served a double purpose. 
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I entered a great cathedral. The vastness of its spaces, its dim 
and broken light, filled my soul with awe. A hush came over my 
spirit. 

I heard the anthems and responses of the choir. I listened to the 
beautiful words of the ritual, words that never die, and to the 
message of eternal truth and life as it fell from the lips of the 
preacher. And I said within myself, “This is worship. Surely I 
have communed with Almighty God, my Heavenly Father.” 

I stood on a hillside at evening. Across the valley a dark fringe 
of trees marked the horizon line. Above it blazed the glory of 
the sunset. In a riot of blood scarlet and living pink, in richest 
gold and deep-dyed purple it glowed, ever changing, ever in per¬ 
fect blend and harmony, dimming, dimming, until it yielded to 
the mellow dreamlight of the stars. 

I heard the trusting note of the vesper sparrow mingled with 
the organ tones of wood thrushes as they sang a chorale which the 
angels taught them. In my nostrils breathed the incense of the 
flowers. And I said, “This is worship. Surely I have communed 
with Almighty God, my Heavenly Father.” 

I was one of a company, gathered in an upper room in a great 
city. We were wrestling with the sins and misfortunes of our fellow 
creatures. Patiently, and with a skill born of study and experience, 
we sought to bring health where disease had laid foul hold, pros¬ 
perity to relieve the pinch of poverty, happiness in homes where 
misery had ruled, spiritual help to meet the sorest needs of human¬ 
kind. 

Convenience, hunger, thirst, fatigue, were forgotten in the earn¬ 
estness of utter devotion. And I said, “This is worship. Surely I 
have communed with Almighty God, my Heavenly Father.” 

I gave a day as a teacher. Each minute of each hour I labored 
to enrich and ennoble the lives entrusted to my stewardship; to 
quench the thirst for knowledge; to move the slow of heart to real 
effort; to set an example of integrity, kindness, and service. In the 
joy and the fret of labor I forgot material rewards, and remem¬ 
bered only that I was building for eternity. I prayed that my 
work might prove, not wood, hay, stubble, but gold, silver, pre¬ 
cious stones. Alone again I said, “This is worship. Surely I have 
communed with Almighty God, my Heavenly Father.” 
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I chummed certain hours with my son. As the great questions 
and the new experiences of life thrust themselves upon him, he 
turned his face toward me. Together we thought and we prayed 
on the deeper meanings of existence. And our souls were knit in 
sacred comradeship. In a peculiar sense I found myself a partner 
in creation. And I said, “This is worship. Surely I have felt the 
heartbeat of Almighty God, my Heavenly Father/' 


—P. R. Hayward. 
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BLESSED IS HE 


"Blessed is he: 

Who in the rush and hurry of life, in its welter and noise, in its 
panic and frustration, in its virtues and defeats, knoweth the 
road to a secret place of spiritual renewal and strengthening; 
Who hath learned to garner for himself the silence of the stars, 
the courage of the day's dawning and the peace of the evening’s 
ending, the companionship of nature, of books, of music, and 
of human need; 

Who in joy or sorrow ever hath faith in a possible oneness with 
the God of all nature and of all men." 

—The Staff of the First Community Church, 

Columbus, Ohio. 
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TIMES WHEN GOD SEEMED NEAR 

When I led vespers Sunday night. 

Walking home from church alone one winter night as I looked 
up at the stars. 

In a group as we prayed for boys in the Service. 

On Sunday night as we looked at pictures of Christ and talked 
about Him. 

In a near accident when driving a truck. 

As I looked into the face of my newborn baby. 

As I lighted my candle on the closing night of conference. 

When I sat quietly and alone, reading my Bible, and thought 
about God. 

As my family and I stood with my brother when he was baptized. 

At conference vespers as we were silent and watched the changing 
patterns made by the shadows on the different mountain ranges. 

In the quiet as I watched the snow falling I had a feeling of peace 
and security. It gave me the feeling that prayer was being said, 
and I added, Amen. 

Following an accident far from home in a strange town and in 
a strange hospital. 

When the picture “King of Kings" was shown, and a rededication 
service followed. 

At the Communion table when a Negro man was kneeling at the 
altar right next to me. 

In the library, reading about the struggle of the Negro race, when 
God told me that perhaps I could do something to help them. 

“Dawn and the mist and the sea unfurled 
And a miracle hush o’er all the world 
And I standing lone by the edge of the sea, 

When lo! God came and spoke to me." 
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GOD, THE ETERNAL 

“The eternal God is thy refuge, and underneath are the ever¬ 
lasting arms.” 

“When thou passest through the waters, I will be with thee; and 
through the rivers, they shall not overflow thee.” 

“Fear thou not; for I am with thee.” 

“He healeth the broken in heart, and bindeth up their wounds.” 

“The Lord is my shepherd; I shall not want-Yea, though I 

walk through the valley of the shadow of death, I will lear no 
evil.” 

“Thou wilt keep him in perfect peace, whose mind is stayed on 
thee.” 

“Come unto me . . . and ye shall find rest unto your souls.” 

“. . . for I know whom I have believed, and am persuaded that 
he is able to keep that which I have committed unto him against 
that day.” 

Lord, Thou hast been our dwelling place. 

Lord, Thou art from everlasting to everlasting. 

Lord, Thou wilt be —our exceeding great reward. 

“Our God, our Help in ages past, Our Hope for years to come, 
Our Shelter from the stormy blast, And our eternal Home.” 

“Thou, O Christ, art all I want; More than all in Thee I find.” 

“Speak to Him, thou, for He hears, and Spirit with spirit can 
meet— 

Closer is He than breathing, and nearer than hands and feet.” 
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BITS OF CREATIVE WORK 

On seeing birds Hying in great flocks 

Last evening over the swamps 
I saw a flock of crows 
Flying to the South 

To run away from snows. 

One Sunday morning while looking at a robin in the apple tree 

Birdie, Birdie, where are you? 

Up in a tree. 

Tree, do you care? 

No, no, no— 

I like him there. 

—Bradley Wilson, at age of five. 

THE SPIRIT OF THE STREET 

Thou art a Spirit, O God, 

That walks along the street 
Within the hearts of men. 

Sometimes Thy presence 

Like autumn leaves is seen 

But then again is hid 

Like a long-lost dime in the gutter. 

Thou art a Spirit, O God, 

In the heart of a child 
Playing in the leaves. 

There amidst the color 
And briskly blowing breeze 
Wonder asks her questions; 

And joy points her happiness 
to Thee. 

Thou art a Spirit, O God, 

That boards a bus each time 
A token is deposited— 

In clothes for work or play, 

Standing in the aisle, 

Sitting with the colored— 

There within the conscience of each man. 

—Rosanna Barnes. 
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THE AGONY OF GOD 

I listen to the agony of God— 

I who am fed, 

Who never yet went hungry for a day. 

I see the dead— 

The children starved for lack of bread— 

I see, and try to pray. 

I listen to the agony of God— 

I who am warm, 

Who never yet have lacked a sheltering home. 
In dull alarm 

The dispossessed of hut and farm 
Aimless and “transient” roam. 

I listen to the agony of God— 

I who am strong, 

With health, and love, and laughter in my soul. 
I see a throng 

Of stunted children reared in wrong, 

And wish to make them whole. 

I listen to the agony of God— 

But know full well 

That not until I share their bitter cry— 

Earth’s pain and hell— 

Can God within my spirit dwell 
To bring His kingdom nigh. 

—Georgia Harkness. 
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THE LITTLE GATE TO GOD 

Ill the castle of my soul 
Is a little postern gate, 

Whereat, when I enter, 

I am in the presence of God. 

In a moment, in the turning of a thought, 

I am where God is. 

This is fact. 

When I enter into God, 

All life has meaning. 

Without asking, I know; 

My desires are even now fulfilled, 

My fever is gone 

In the great quiet of God. 

My troubles are but pebbles on the road. 

My joys are like the everlasting hills. 

So it is when I step through the gate of prayer 
From time into eternity. 

When I am in the consciousness of God, 

My fellow men are not far off and forgotten, 

But close and strangely dear. 

Those whom I love 
Have a mystic value. 

They shine as if a light were glowing within them. 

So it is when my soul steps through 
the postern gate 
Into the presence of God. 

Big things become small, and small things 
become great. 

The near becomes far, and the future is near. 

The lowly and despised is shot through with glory. 

—Walter Rauschenbusch. 


A Morning Prayer 

O Thou great Companion of our souls, do Thou go with us 
today and comfort us by the sense of Thy presence in the hours 
of spiritual isolation. Give us a single eye for duty. Guide us by 
the voice within. May we take heed of all the judgments of men 
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and gather patiently whatever truth they hold, but teach us still 
to test them by the words and the spirit of the One who alone is 
our Master. May we not be so wholly of one mind with the life 
that now is that the world can fully approve us, but may we speak 
the higher truth and live the purer righteousness which Thou hast 
revealed to us. If men speak well of us, may we not be puffed up; 
if they slight us, may we not be cast down; remembering the 
words of our Master who bade us rejoice when men speak evil 
against us and tremble if all speak well, that so we may have evi¬ 
dence that we are still soldiers of God. 

An Evening Prayer 

Accept the work of this day, O Lord, as we lay it at Thy feet. 
1 hou knowest its imperfections, and we know. Of the brave pur¬ 
poses of the morning only a few have found their fulfillment. We 
bless Thee that Thou art no hard taskmaster, watching grimly the 
stint of work we bring, but the Father and Teacher of men who 
rejoices with us as we learn to work. We have nought to boast 
before 1 hep, but we do not fear Thy face. Thou knowest all 
things and I hou art love. Accept every right intention however 
brokenly fulfilled, but grant that ere our life is done we may 
under Thy tuition become true master workmen, who know the 
art of a just and valiant life. 

A Prayer for Conference Days 

May nought mar the joy of our fellowship here. May none 
remain lonely and hungry of heart among us. Let none go hence 
without the joy of new friendships. Give us more capacity for 
love and a richer consciousness of being loved. Overcome our 
coldness and reserve that we may throw ajar the gates of our 
heart and keep open house this day. 

—Walter Rausciienbusch. 
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GREAT PRAYERS OF THE AGES 

Prayers of Confession 

Almighty and most merciful Father; we have erred and strayed 
from thy ways like lost sheep. We have followed too much the 
devices and desires of our own hearts. We have offended against 
Thy holy laws. We have left undone those things which we ought 
to have done; and we have done those things which we ought not 
to have done; and there is no health in us. But Thou, O Lord, 
have mercy upon us, miserable offenders. Spare Thou those, O 
God, who confess their faults. Restore Thou those who are peni¬ 
tent; according to Thy promises declared unto mankind in Christ 
Jesus our Lord. And grant, O most merciful Father, for His sake; 
that we may hereafter live a godly, righteous, and sober life, to the 
glory of Thy holy Name. Amen. 

Eternal God, in whom we live and move and have our being; 
whose face is hidden from us by our sins; and whose mercy we 
forget in the blindness of our hearts; cleanse us, we beseech Thee, 
from all our offenses; and deliver us from proud thoughts and 
vain desires; that with lowliness and meekness we may draw near 
to Thee; confessing our faults, confiding in Thy grace, and find¬ 
ing in Thee our refuge and our strength; through Jesus Christ 
Thy Son. Amen. 

Prayer for the Church 

O God, we pray for Thy Church, which is set today amid the 
perplexities of a changing order, and face to face with a great 
new task. We remember with love the nurture she gave to our 
spiritual life in its infancy, the tasks she set for our growing 
strength, the influence of the devoted hearts she gathers, the 
steadfast power for good she has exerted. When we compare her 
with all human institutions, we rejoice, for there is none like her. 
But when we judge her by the mind of her Master, we bow in 
contrition. Oh, baptize her afresh in the life-giving Spirit of Jesus! 
Put upon her lips the ancient gospel of her Lord. Fill her with the 
prophet’s scorn of tyranny, and with a Christlike tenderness for 
the heavy-laden and downtrodden. Bid her cease from seeking her 
own life, lest she lose it. Make her valiant to give up her life to 
humanity, that she may mount by the path of the cross to a 
higher glory; through Jesus Christ our Lord. Amen. 
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Prayer for the Nation 

Almighty God, who in the former time didst lead our fathers 
forth into a fair land; give Thy grace, we humbly beseech Thee, 
to us, their children, that we may always prove ourselves a people 
mindful of Thy favor, and glad to do Thy will. Bless our land 
with honorable industry, sound learning, and pure religion. 
Defend our liberties, preserve our unity. Save us from violence, 
discord, and confusion, from pride and arrogancy, and from 
every evil way. Fashion into one happy people the multitudes 
brought hither of many kindreds and tongues. Endue with the 
spirit of wisdom those whom we intrust in Thy Name widi 
authority, to the end that there be peace at home, and that we 
keep a place among the nations of the earth. In the time of 
prosperity fill our hearts with thankfulness; and in the day of 
trouble suffer not our trust in Thee to fail; all of which we ask 
for Jesus Christ's sake. Amen. 
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THE STRAWBERRY SUNDAE 

I went unto the Shop where they sell Books; for I desired to buy 
a Book. And the daughter of the daughter of Keturah went with 
me. And we rode together on the Trolley Gars, and we had a 
good time. 

And when we came to the place where they sell Books, then did 
I show her a Picture Book while I looked over the New Books. 
And I bought one or two. 

And when we departed, she said unto me, Grandpa, wilt thou 
buy for me an Ice Cream Cone? 

And I said, I will surely do so; and if thou shalt say, Please, 
then will I do even better. 

And she said, Please. 

And we came unto a place where they sell Sweets, and we went 
within. 

And I said, Shall I buy for thee a Sundae? 

And she said, I have never eaten a Sundae, but I should like it 
very much. 

And I said, What flavor wilt thou have? 

And she said, I desire Chocolate. 

So I bought for her a Chocolate Sundae, but as for myself, I 
bought Strawberry. For I think the Strawberry is the next to the 
best Berry that the Lord ever made (the best being the Red Rasp¬ 
berry, which I like much). 

So the little maiden ate her Chocolate Sundae, and liked it 
exceeding well. But she liked the Ripe, Rich, Red Juicy Color of 
my Strawberry. So that she looked over now and then and almost 
wished that she had not ordered Chocolate. And when I saw that 
she was Interested, I ate slowly, so that when she had finished, I 
had only begun. And that was Rather Hard upon the little 
maiden. 

Now, when she had finished, she clasped her little hands to¬ 
gether, and she leaned her little round elbows on the table, and 
she rested her chin on her little clasped hands, and she looked 
over at my dish, and she said: 

It looks so nice that I will not ask for any. 

Now, when I heard that, I did smile. For I thought it the very 
prettiest way of asking for a thing I had ever heard. 

And I thought of the people whose only way of asking God for 
things is to tease Him, and say, Give me this, and be quick about 
it for Christ's sake. 
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For I wonder how any man doth dare to say for Christ’s sake 
when he is asking something for his own sake, and whether it 
doth not sound unto the angels like swearing. 

For of all the sins which good Christian men commit, it seemeth 
to me that among the gravest may be the undisguised selfishness 
of their prayers. 

And I wondered how to teach Christian men and women to ask 
for things as prettily as the daughter of the daughter of Kcturah 
asked for the Strawberry Sundae. 

For I might just mention in closing that she got all the Straw¬ 
berry Sundae she desired when she asked for it in that way. 

—William Barton. 
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A THOUGHT ABOUT THANKSGIVING 

Psalm 103:1 “Bless the Lord, O my soul: 

And all that is within me, bless his holy name.” 

A Story: What Bradley Owed 

There was once a boy whose name was Bradley. They called 
him Tiddley Winks when he was young, because he was such a 
tiny little thing. When he was about eight years old he had already 
got into the bad habit of thinking of everything as worth so much 
money. He wanted to know the price of everything he saw, and 
if it had not cost a great deal it did not seem to him to be of any 
value at all. 

Now this was rather foolish of him, for there are a great many 
things that money can’t buy, which don't have any price at all. 
Money cannot buy the very best things in the world, as you will 
soon see. 

One morning when Bradley came down to breakfast he put on 
his mother’s plate a little piece of paper, neatly folded. His 
mother opened it, and what do you think was on it? She could 
hardly believe it, but this is what Bradley had written: 


Mother owes Bradley— 

For running errands. 25 cents 

For being good. 10 cents 

For taking music lessons. 15 cents 

Extras . 5 cents 


Total that Mother owes Bradley. 55 cents 


His mother smiled when she read that, but she did not say any¬ 
thing. When lunch came she put the bill on Bradley's plate with 
the fifty-five cents. Bradley’s eyes fairly danced when he saw the 
money, and he thought his business ability had been quickly 
rewarded. All at once he saw that there was another piece of paper 
beside his plate, neatly folded, just like the first one. And when 
he opened it, what do you think he saw? Why, it was a bill from 
his mother! This is the way it read: 


Bradley owes Mother— 

For being good to him. nothing 

For nursing him through his long illness with 

scarlet fever. nothing 
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For clothes and shoes and gloves and playthings nothing 
For all his meals and his beautiful room. nothing 


Total that Bradley owes Mother. nothing 

Now what do you think that boy did when he read those words? 
Do you think he put the fifty-live cents in his pocket and went off 
whistling? I am sure you know better than that. No—the tears 
came into Bradley’s eyes, and he put his arms around his mother's 
neck, and he placed his hand with the fifty-five cents in her hand, 
and said: “Take the money all back, Mother, and just let me love 
you and do things for you for nothing.” 

—From Manual for Training and 
Worship, by Hugh Hartshorne. 


Hymns of Thanksgiving and Praise 

Come, Ye Thankful People, Come 
We Plow the Fields, and Scatter 
Now Thank We All Our God 
O God, Beneath Thy Guiding Hand 
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A THOUGHT ABOUT CHRISTMAS 

A Night Letter Out of the Sky of Bethlehem 

“Be not afraid; for behold, I bring you good tidings of great joy 

which shall be to all the people; for there is born to you this 

day in the city of David a Saviour, who is Christ the Lord.” 

—Luke 2:10-11. 

Christmas Eve 

“On Christmas Eve love is clothed with visible vestments, with 
gifts and written words, with holly-wreaths and flowers and can¬ 
dles. The love that through the years is silenced by ‘busy-ness’ is 
expressed in terms of tangible beauty. Christmas Eve is the Cere¬ 
monial of Gifts, of gifts that are given to explain something which 
the heart cannot say. 

“As I watch the Christmas candles burn, I see in them a symbol 
of the Great Love which dipped a lustrous spirit into human form 
that the world in its darkness might be illumined and made 
beautiful.” 

—Abbie Graham, in 

Ceremonials of Common Days. 

A Christmas Meditation 

“Our Father God, no words of ours can express the joy, grati¬ 
tude, and adoration of our hearts as we humbly and gratefully 
bow before You to praise and to thank You for that supreme 
gift—Your Son, our Saviour. We thank You that millions around 
the world today—of every race and color, the proud and the 
humble, believer and skeptic, old and young—are joining with 
us in carols that whisper to every heart. 

“O sweetest Jesu—God and Man— 

To Thee I offer all I can; 

For Thou to me didst condescend. 

To me from heaven to earth descend. 

Thou gavest all Thou hadst—for me, 

I render all I can—to Thee.” 

(CHOIR, “o LITTLE TOWN OF BETHLEHEM”—STANZA 1) 

We thank Thee, O God, that though men were looking for a 
king to lift them high, Christ came “a little baby thing that 
made a woman cry.” We thank Thee that He didn't stay in the 
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manger, that He grew up meeting all of life’s trials and tempta¬ 
tions, and that though He had all power in heaven and in earth at 
His command, yet knowing the will of God and the heart of man, 
He lived not to receive the pomp and glory that the world bestows 
on its great but He went about doing good to the least and the low¬ 
liest, seeking not to be ministered unto but to minister, and to 
give His life that we and all who love Him might have abundant 
life now and always. 

We thank Thee that He is not in Bethlehem’s manger nor yet 
in a faraway heaven today, and yet as we see Him walk in our 
world of pretense and greed and self-seeking our hearts cry out 
with Malachi of old, “Who may abide the day of his coming? and 
who of us is fit for eternal life?” Just as we are, full of sin, not 
worthy of the least of Thy mercies, we commit ourselves, our loved 
ones, our nation, all nations, to Thee. Have mercy upon us and 
lead us day by day and moment by moment. May the day soon 
come when the government—the government of the United States, 
the government of the United Nations—may be upon His shoul¬ 
der, and justice, righteousness, and truth may reign throughout 
the earth. In His Name we pray. 

(CHOIR, “o LITTLE TOWN OF BETHLEHEM”—STANZA 3 ) 

“For the night, the Star; 

For the sky, the glory; 

For our hearts, Thy peace; 

For the world, His story; 

We must tell it as we go— 

We who see Him, we who know.” 

(CHOIR, “o LITTLE TOWN OF BETHLEHEM**—STANZA 4 ) 

“Though Christ a thousand times 
In Bethlehem be born, 

If He’s not born in thee, 

Thy soul is all forlorn.” 
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Come Softly 

Mary W. Dbming German Folk Song 
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A THOUGHT ABOUT EASTER 

Tiie First Easter Morning 
Matthew 28:1-10 
Mark 16:1-7 
Luke 24:1-12 
John 20:1-18 

The First Easter Evening 
Luke 24:13-35 

MY RISEN LORD 

My risen Lord, I feel Thy strong protection; 

I see Thee stand among the graves today; 

I am the Way, the Life, the Resurrection, 

I hear Thee say, 

And all the burdens I have carried sadly 
Grow light as blossoms on an April day; 

My cross becomes a staff, I journey gladly 
This Easter day. 

—Author Unknown. 

AN EASTER WISH 

May the glad dawn 
Of Easter morn 
Bring joy to thee. 

May the calm eve 
Of Easter leave 
A peace divine with thee. 

May Easter night 
On thine heart write, 

O Christ, I live for Thee! 

—Author Unknown. 
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OF THE WONDER OF GOD’S WORLD 


“A world above man's head, to let him see how bound¬ 
less might his soul's horizons be!"—Matthew Arnold. 


Song of Sunrise Glory 
Song of Midnight Beauty 
Song of a Thunderstorm 
Song of the Earth 


Psalm 19:1-7 The Heavens Declare 
the Glory of God . . . 
Psalm 8 When I Consider Thy 

Heavens . . . 

Psalm 29 The God of Glory 
Thundereth . . . 

Psalm 104 Talk Ye of All His 
Wondrous Work . . . 


“O Lord, how manifold are thy works! in wisdom hast thou 
made them all.” 

‘‘Thy mercy, O Lord, is in the heavens; and thy faithfulness 
reacheth unto the clouds. Thy righteousness is like the great 
mountains.” 

‘‘O Lord, how manifold are thy works! in wisdom hast thou 
made them all: the earth is full of thy riches.” 

A Prayer 

‘‘Grant me, O Lord, Thy harmony that I may understand the 
beauty of the earth, the sun and the shadow of the woods in 
spring, and Thy great love that dwells in every living thing.” 

Hymns that remind us of the beauty of God's world 

For the Beauty of the Earth 
This Is My Father’s World 
Fairest Lord Jesus 
I Sing the Mighty Power of God 

A Unison Benediction 

‘‘The Lord bless us, and keep us: 

The Lord make His face shine upon us, and be gracious unto 
us: 

'Hie Lord lift up His countenance upon us, and give us peace.” 
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WHEN SORROW COMES 

OPEN OUR EYES 

Open our eyes, O loving and compassionate Jesus, that we may 
behold Thee walking beside us in our sorrow. Thou hast made 
death glorious and triumphant, for through its portals we enter 
into the presence of the Living God. 

Open our eyes, O loving and compassionate Jesus, that we may 
see to follow Thee, our Saviour and Redeemer. 

—Frederic W. MacDonald. 


No Heaven can come to us unless our hearts find rest in it today. 
Take Heaven! No peace lies in the future which is not hidden 
in this present little instant. Take Peace! The gloom of the 
world is but a shadow. Behind it, yet within our reach, is joy. 

There is radiance and glory in the darkness, could we but see; 
and to see, we have only to look. I beseech you to look. 

—From a letter written by Fra Giovanni in 1513. 


“1 am the resurrection, and the life: he that believeth in me, 
though he were dead, yet shall he live/'—J ohn 11:25. 

Ten thousand times ten thousand 
In sparkling raiment bright, 

The armies of the ransomed saints 
Throng up the steeps of light; 

'Tis finished, all is finished, 

Their fight with death and sin: 

Fling open wide the golden gates, 

And let the victors in. 

—Henry Alford, 1867. 
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THE WHITE FIRE 

Three men came to Love the Lord, asking a gift of his white 
fire, and the gift was not denied. “Take it, keep it, use it!" said 
Love the Lord; and they answered joyfully, “Yea, Lord, this will 
we do!" 

Then the three fared forth on their way, the old way, and the 
new way, and the only way; yet they went not together, but each 
by himself alone. 

Presently one came to a dark valley, full of men who groped 
with their hands, seeking the way, and finding it not, for they 
had no light; and they moaned, and cried, “Oh! that we had 
light, to show us the way!" 

Then that man answered aloud, “Yea, and there shall be light!" 

And he took the fire that was given him of Love the Lord, and 
made of it a torch, and held it aloft, and it flashed through the 
darkness like'a sword, and showed the way; and he leading, they 
following, they came safe through that place into the light of day. 

The second man went by another path of the way, and it led 
him over a bleak moor, where the wind blew bitter keen, and the 
rocks stood like frozen iron; and here were men shivering with 
cold, huddling together for warmth, yet finding none, for they 
had no fire. And they moaned, and cried, “Ah! if we had but fire 
to keep the life in us, for we perish!" 

Ancl the man said, “Yea, and there shall be fire!" 

And he took the fire that he had of Love the Lord, and spread 
it out, and set faggots to it, and it blazed up broad and bright; 
and the folk gathered around it, and held out their hands and 
warmed themselves at it, and forgot the bitter wind. 

Now the third man went his way also; and as he went he said 
to himself, “How shall I keep my fire safe, that no fierce wind 
blow it out, and no foul vapor stifle it? I know what I will do; I 
will hide it in my heart, and so no harm can come to it." And he 
hid the fire in his heart, and carried it so, and went on. 

Now by and by those three came to the end of the way, and 
there waited for them one in white, and his face veiled. He said 
to the first man, “What of your fire?" 

And the man said, “I found folk struggling in darkness, and I 
made a torch of my fire, and showed them the way; now is it 
well-nigh wasted, yet still it burns." 

And he in white said, “It is well; this fire shall never die." 
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Then came the second, and of him, too, that one asked, “What 
of your fire?” 

And he said, “1 found men shivering, with nought to warm 
them, and 1 gave my fire, that they might live, and not die.” 

And he in white answered again, “It is well; this fire too shall 
never die.” 

Then came the third, and answered boldly, and said, “I have 
brought my fire safe, through peril and through strife; lo, see it 
here in my heart!” 

Then that one in white put aside his veil; and it was Love the 
Lord himself. “Alas!” he said; “what is this you have done?” 

And he opened the man’s heart; and inside it was a black char, 
and white ashes lying in it. 


—Laura E. Richards. 
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THE LEGEND OF THE BLACK 
MADONNA 

When a city church was built there was need for a huge stained- 
glass window to grace the most conspicuous wall of the sanctuary. 
Many famous artists competed for the privilege of designing the 
window, but the drawing which most pleased the committee was 
submitted by an unknown artist. He received a letter notifying 
him that his design entitled “The Place Where the Young Child 
Lay” was accepted. He was commissioned to have the window 
made in time to be dedicated on Christmas Eve. 

Now the unknown artist bore a grudge because he felt he had 
been discriminated against on account of his dark skin, and he 
kept himself secluded in his attic studio. This opportunity to 
design a window for the beautiful and stately Church of the 
Redeemer gave him a chance to work out his grudge. 

On the morning it happened that his wife had been hanging 
out the family washing and had come in wearing a shawl over 
her head and carrying the baby in a basket. She leaned over as 
she placed the basket on a chair. 

“Stay just as you are/’ called her husband; “imagine the basket 
is the manger and that you are Mary, the mother of Jesus.” 

So she kept the pose and he painted her. It was far lovelier than 
lie had planned, because in the heart of his wife was none of the 
bitter grudge which he harbored. 

After days of labor the masterpiece was finished and ready for 
the stained-glass factory workers. The week before Christmas, 
when the trained men were assembling the bits of glass, neither 
the face nor the arms of the Madonna could be found. Finally 
the artist arrived with them, saying it was his whim to place them 
himself. 

After the workmen had gone he fastened in place the lovely 
brooding face of the Madonna, her arms hovering over the wee 
child. 

At the dedication of the window the artist sat in a back pew. 
He saw the consternation of the people as they looked at his 
window. A whisper went around: “The face of the Madonna is 
black! A black Madonna in the Church of the Redeemer!” 

The artist cjuietly chuckled to himself and felt repaid for his 
own suffering. 

The news of the window was telephoned over town and on 
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Christmas day the church was crowded. Now the minister of the 
church was a good man, a just man, a gentleman. He had lain 
awake all night wondering how he was going to preach from the 
text: “In him was life; and the lile was the light of men. He 
had meant to base his sermon on the Madonna window. 

As he entered the sanctuary he found it full of people gazing 
curiously at the masterpiece. 

“Lord, help me to find the right words to say,” he prayed 
silently. Then as he began his sermon the winter sun blazed 
through the window with the extra dazzle of a snowy day. As its 
beams came breaking through the stained glass, a gasp of sheer 
surprise spread through the church; for in that blaze of sun¬ 
shine, the Madonna’s face was shining, pure as an angel. 1 he 
little Christ child was a sheen of dazzling glory. Inspired by the 
miracle of the transfigured Madonna, the minister preached a 
sermon that marked a milestone in the life of every person present. 
He closed with these words: “In deep humility 1 have spoken this 
Christmas Day. Last evening when the Saviour looked down into 
this church, who really looked black to His all-seeing gaze—the 
black Madonna or you and I, with our black consternation? The 
curious blackness of our hearts could not see Cod shine through 
a face of another color. Let us, then, this Christmas morning be 
wise men bringing gifts to the Saviour of all mankind; and in 
the place where the young child lay, let us place the most difficult 
present to give up—our race prejudice.” 

The artist then rose and, walking slowly to the pulpit, placed 
in the minister’s hand a package. Haltingly he spoke: “This is 
my Christmas present to this church which I have wronged. See, 
here is the original glass which you ordered for the face of the 
Madonna and child. The other glass I made myself. Your minister 
has shown me that I, too, am color-blind. But I have seen this 
morning that there is neither black nor white when the light of 
God shines through. Tomorrow I will change the face of the 
Madonna. Today I will give a gift of my grudge and hate to the 
Saviour. I am ashamed.” 

Then the chairman of the official board arose: “We, too, have 
learned a lesson! Let us leave the black Madonna in its place 
forever, that our children and our children’s children may witness 
the miracle as the light of God shines through our Madonna 
window.” 
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Then there was a hush and a voice in the choir softly sang these 
words from a Christmas carol: 

“How silently, how silently 
The wondrous gift is given! 

So God imparts to human hearts 
The blessings of His heaven. 

No ear may hear His coming, 

But in this world of sin, 

Where meek souls will receive Him, still 
The dear Christ enters in.” 
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A PRAYER 

Forgive, O Lord, our severing ways, 

The rival altars that we raise, 

The wrangling tongues that mar Thy praise! 

Thy grace impart! In time to be 
Shall one great temple rise to Thee— 

Thy Church our broad humanity. 

White flowers of love its walls shall climb, 
Soft bells of peace shall ring its chime, 

Its days shall all be holy time. 

A sweeter song shall then be heard, 
Confessing, in a world’s accord, 

The inward Christ, the living Word. 

That song shall swell from shore to shore, 
One hope, one faith, one love restore 
The seamless robe that Jesus wore. Amen. 

—John Greenleaf Whittier. 
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MEDITATIONS ON NEGRO 
SPIRITUALS* 

SWING LOW, SWEET CHARIOT 

The Negro spirituals are the voice of a people for whom the 
cup of suffering overflowed in haunting tones of majesty, beauty, 
and power. Through them, the paganism of the African “spirit 
songs,” with their amazing rhythm and peculiar musical scale, are 
reborn and rebaptized by Christian doctrines. 

For example, there is a legend concerning a tribe of natives liv¬ 
ing near Victoria Falls in Africa. When a chief was about to die, 
he was placed in a great canoe and set afloat above the falls. On 
one occasion the chief was seen to rise in his canoe at the very 
brink of the [alls and enter a chariot which, descending from the 
mists, bore him aloft. His people, chanting farewell from the 
shore, sang out spontaneously, “Swing Low, Sweet Chariot.” This 
song was brought to America and transformed into the Christian 
spiritual we love today. 

“I looked over Jordan and what did I see, 

Cornin’ for to carry me home? 

A band of angels cornin’ after me, 

Coinin’ for to carry me home.” 

WERE YOU THERE? 

In the death of Jesus the Bible spoke directly to the slave. 
Dragged as he was from his home, his religion, his very roots, he 
nevertheless learned quickly a new language—the language of 
the Cross. He was a tool, a thing, a utility, a commodity; but he 
was not a person. Life was cheap and death an imminent reality. 

Jesus suffered and died, but not alone, for the slaves were with 
Him. Hauntingly beautiful are their words: 

“Were you there when they crucified my Lord? 

Were you there? 


* These meditations, written for Day by Day by Floy S. Hyde, are based 
largely upon two books, Deep River (1945) and The Negro Spiritual Speaks of 
Life and Death (1947), by Howard Thurman, poet, teacher, preacher, and 
grandson of a slave. They endeavor to interpret the thought and feeling of 
the spirituals from the standpoint of one who is himself a Negro. 
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Were you there when they crucified my Lord? 

Were you there? 

Oh, sometimes it causes me to tremble, tremble, tremble, 
Were you there when they crucified my Lord? 

Were you there?” 

When a group of Negroes from the United States visited 
Mahatma Gandhi, this was the song he asked them to sing. He 
recognized an insight profound and touching, a oneness in suf¬ 
fering which cut across all barriers of religion, race, caste, or 
language. Here was the Cross universal. 

NOBODY KNOWS THE TROUBLE I’VE SEEN 

Out of the slaves’ own religious experience came the “Sorrow 
Songs,’’ born of desperation, fear, and loneliness. The other¬ 
worldly hope is always a “natural’’ when people find themselves 
completely frustrated by the present. 

It was important for the slave to run no risk concerning the joy 
of the other world. “I want to be ready to walk in Jerusalem jes’ 
like John’’ and “The angels in heaven are goin’ to write my 
name’’ reveal the urgency of expectation. Heaven was a place 
where the slave would be counted in. Here he would have the 
dignity of personal registration. 

Yet there was always a sense of present responsibility. “It's not 
my brother but it’s me, O Lord, standin’ in the need of prayer.” 
And there was always a note of triumph, praise, incurable opti¬ 
mism, deliberate trust in God. “The slave took the question mark 
and straightened it into an exclamation point.” In the same 
breath he could exclaim: 

“Oh, nobody knows the trouble I’ve seen; 

Glory, Hallelujah.” 

GOD’S HEAVEN 

As the slave heard his master talking about heaven, it was 
apparent the master thought he was going there. But the slave 
knew that he, too, ought to go to heaven. Could there be two 
heavens? Surely not. In God's presence, at least, there must be 
freedom. So the next day, chopping cotton, barefooted beneath 
the torrid sun, he sang exultantly: 
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“I got shoes, you got shoes, 

All God’s children got shoes. 

When we get to heaven 
We’re goin’ to put on our shoes 
And shout all over God’s heaven." 

Then, looking up at the big house where the master lived, he 
said, "But everybody talkin’ 'bout heaven ain’t goin’ there." 
He had put his finger on one of the most vulnerable spots in our 
personal and national life—the great gulf which exists between 
what we "believe" and what we "do." And today the enemies of 
our Christian democracy do not fail to capitalize on our failure 
to face up to the "color bar." 
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A LITANY 

Leader: O Thou who art the confidence of all the ends of the 
earth, and the refuge of Thy children in all generations, and 
art ever eager to enlarge our faith and love; we desire to work 
for needs beyond our own, for our friends and brethren, for 
the Church and for the world; for the lands from which we 
come and the land in which we live; for all rulers and law¬ 
makers; for the cause of justice and brotherhood, that in the 
work of righteousness we may find peace, and that the efEect of 
righteousness may be unto us quietness and assurance forever: 

Response: And to Thee be all the praise and the glory. 

Leader: For the Church throughout the world, that every mem¬ 
ber of the same in his vocation and ministry may truly and 
humbly serve Thee: 

Response: We pray in Thy name, O Lord. 

Leader: For those who work with their hands, that they may 
serve Thee in all things; for those who buy and sell and get 
gain, that they may be rich toward God; for the poor, that we 
may supply their needs; for the rich, that they may trust not in 
outward prosperity but only in Thee, remembering that they 
are but stewards of Thy bounty: 

Response: We pray in Thy name, O Lord. 

Leader: For all parents, that they may order their households 
in Thy faith and service; for all children, that they also may be 
Thy faithful children and true disciples; for all who teach the 
young, that they may have faith and patience and be guided 
by Thy Spirit: 

Response: We pray in the spirit of our Master. 

Leader: For aill who are tried by passionate temptations, or cold 
ambitions, or mean suggestions, that Thy love may be their 
salvation: 

Response: We pray in Thy name, O God. 

Leader: For all forgotten by us but dear to Thee; for the whole 
family in heaven and on earth: 

Response: We pray in Thy name, O Father of mankind. 

Leader: O God our Father, may we be channels of Thine infinite 
pity and helpfulness, worthy to be co-workers with Thee in 
bringing in a better day for all mankind: 

All: And to Thee be the praise and the glory, world without end. 
Amen. 

—Anonymous 

(Vesper Semice, Tokyo Union Church) 
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THE SOUTHWELL LITANY 

Let us pray: 

O Lord, open our minds to see ourselves as Thou seest us, or 
even as others see us and we see others; and from all unwill¬ 
ingness to know our infirmities, 

Save us and help us, we humbly beseech Thee, O Lord. 

From moral weakness of spirit; from timidity; from hesitation; 
from fear of men and dread of responsibility, strengthen us 
with courage to speak the truth in love and self-control; and 
alike from the weakness of hasty violence and the weakness of 
moral cowardice, 

Save us and help us, we humbly beseech Thee, O Lord. 

From self-conceit, vanity, and boasting; from delight in supposed 
success and superiority, raise us to the modesty and humility of 
true sense and taste and reality; and from all the harms and 
hindrances of offensive manners and self-assertion, 

Save us and help us, we humbly beseech Thee, O Lord. 

From love of flattery; from over-ready belief in praise; from dis¬ 
like of criticism; from the comfort of self-deception in per¬ 
suading ourselves that others think better than the truth of us, 

Save us and help us, we humbly beseech Thee, O Lord. 

From pride and self-will; from desire to have our own way in all 
things; from overweening love of our own ideas and blind¬ 
ness to the value of others; from resentment against opposition 
and contempt for the claims of others; enlarge the generosity of 
our hearts and enlighten the fairness of our judgments; and 
from all selfish arbitrariness of temper, 

Save us and help us, we humbly beseech Thee, O Lord. 

From all jealousy, whether of equals or superiors; from grudging 
others success; from impatience of submission and eagerness 
for authority; give us the spirit of brotherhood to share loyally 
with fellow workers in all true proportions; and from all 
insubordination to law, order, and authority, 

Save us and help us, we humbly beseech Thee, O Lord. 
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From all hasty utterances of impatience; from the retort of irrita¬ 
tion and the taunt of sarcasm; from all infirmity of temper in 
provoking or being provoked; from love of unkind gossip, and 
from all idle words that may do hurt, 

Save us and help us, we humbly beseech Thee, O Lord. 

In times of doubts and questionings, when our belief is perplexed 
by new learning, new thought, when our faith is strained by 
creeds, by doctrines, by mysteries beyond our understanding, 
give us the faithfulness of learners and the courage of believers 
in Thee; alike from stubborn rejection of new revelations, and 
from hasty assurance that we are wiser than our fathers, 

Save us and help us, we humbly beseech Thee, O Lord. 


Chiefly, O Lord, we pray Thee, give us knowledge of Thee, to 
see Thee in all Thy works, always to feel Thy presence near, 
to hear and know Thy call. May Thy Spirit be our will, and 
in all our shortcomings and infirmities may we have sure faith 
in Thee. 

Save us and help us, we humbly beseech Thee, O Lord. 

—Excerpts from The Southwell Litany 
for the Personal Life 
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